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M () N TEREY COUNTY. 

Its IfOCcition, Resources him! Natiiral A^Vantaoes as a place of 

Residence aijd for [i)Vestiqei)ts. 


5alutatory. 


T HE primary aim of the publishers 
of this work is to portray in vivid 
likeness the wonderful resources 
and great advantages of Monterey 
County, to give facts and figures in 
regard to the rapid progress made 
since its organization, to inform the 
, outside world of its 
many and varied ac¬ 
hievements, and to 
open avenues look- 
ingtoward its further 
development by a 
class of people who 
would make of it 
the haven into which 
they would, with 
happy unison, guide 
their ship of hope 
were they only part¬ 
ially acquainted with 
its grand natural 
possibilities. Calif¬ 
ornia’s name is 
heard in every clime 
beneath “the fiery 
orb of day,” but to 
accomplish anything 
of a beneficial order 
we must not be sat¬ 
isfied with this. We 
must move ahead, 
resting from our 
labors only when we 
have realized to a 
positive degree that 
her name is not 
only a world-wide 
saying but a syno¬ 
nym of happiness 
and prosperity. This 
State is celebrated 
not only for its vast 
mineral productions 
but for many other 
gifts of nature from 
whose hands it has 
been the recipient. No other State in 
the union is so wonderfully prepared to 
offer to the homeseeker such induce¬ 
ments as California, and especially is 
this true with some portions of it, princi¬ 
pal among which is Monterey County. 
Here the daylight of contentment never 
fades into hopeless night, and the thrifty 


| farmer, with his happy family, looks 
with pleasure upon his possessions and 
sees in the future for his loved ones a 
life free from the gnawing pangs of pov¬ 
erty. Here the sun of enjoyment never 
sets, the light of misfortune seldom 
dawns and the roughened edges of life 
succumb to the smoothing influence of 
a contentment afforded only by the 
fragrant odor of never-fading flowers 


I seekers as its importance demands, con¬ 
sequent upon its somewhat remote dis¬ 
tance from the Eastern and Southern 
States with their galaxy of natural 
wonders, which in themselves mav be 
! classed as formidable rivals, but wnich 
we do not recognize as of sufficient 
merit to detiact from the grandeur of 
our golden shores so long as we are per¬ 
mitted to picture to the willing gaze of 
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and the exhilarating effects of a climate 
rivaling in salubrity the soothing 
qualities of Southern Italy. 

With its many attractions Monterey 
County is unequaled by any portion of 
the universe, although at the present 
time it is not so thoroughly given into 
the hands of sight-seers and home- 


the people the sights that here abound, 
which, once seen, will receive their 
hearty indorsement and induce others 
to follow their example by viewing 
scenes that time will be powerless to 
efface from their memories. Upon 
this depends our hope for future pros¬ 
perity. We cannot populate our county 


! or secure a desirable influx of people so 
long as we are so indifferent to its wel¬ 
fare as to imagine that it will grow or 
prosper of its own free will and accord. 
For this reason alone we have under¬ 
taken this work, relying on the ’ ope 
that our efforts will not pr'we unavail¬ 
ing. Prompted by love of country, in¬ 
terest in mankind and a desire to have 
others share our pleasures we hope and 
expect our labors t Cr 
be appreciated by 
an indulgent public, 
upon whom we de¬ 
sire to bestow the 
full amount of good 
we may herein ac¬ 
complish. 

The success ac-^ 
hieved or credit at¬ 
tained, if there be 
any, in compiling 
this work belongs 
not alone to the 
publishers, but also| 
io those who haveT 
rendered such vaiu-^ 
able assistance in 
presenting ihis vol¬ 
ume to the reading 
public, among 
whom are Edward 
Berwick of Carmel, 
D. W. Rohrback, 
fomrerly of Priest 
Valley but now 
living near Wat¬ 
sonville, Santa 
Cruz County, J. 
Alonzo Forbes of 
Jolon, W. A. Bing- 
aman of Soledad, 
Hon. James A. 
Wall of Salinas, Job 
Wood Jr. f School 
Superintendent of 
Monterey County, 
George Dudley 
of San Ardo, Pro¬ 
fessor J. B. Bennett 
of Gonzales, PI on. S. J. Duckworth 
of Monterey, Walter A. Beebe of 
King City, George G. Radclifle of 
the Pajaro Valley, and William J. 
Smith and Eugene F. Rogers of 
San Lucas, to all of whom we take 
this method of extending our sincere 
thanks and appreciation. 
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/T\oi)terey <$ouQty. 

T HE name of Monterey County is 
indissolubly connected with the 
earliest history of California, no 
matter whether the period cf the 
mission settlement be considered or 
that of the American occupation. It 
is situated in Central California about 
100 miles south of San Francisco, and 
is divided into mountain and plain, 
with a very small extent of intervening 
foothills, and contains some of the finest 
agricultural and pasture land in the 
State. 

Geographically it is located between 
parallels 35 degs., 45 mins, and 37 
degs. north latitude, and has an area of 
3600 square miles or more than 2,300,- 
000 acres of land, beginning almost at 
the northern shore of Monterey bay, 
where the Santa Lucia range of moun¬ 
tains rises precipitously and follows 
the entire coast line until San Luis 
Obispo County is reached. The west¬ 
ern slopes of these 
mountains are quite 
precipitous and de¬ 
scend rapidly to the 
sea, leaving in some 
places a narrow 
bench of arable land 
cut up by deep 
arroyos and in other 
places thrusting 
themselves out in 
bold headlands into 
the ocean. On the 
| eastern slope the 
m ountains fade 
away quickly into 
the foothills and 
thence into the great 
valley of the Sa¬ 
linas river, which ex¬ 
tends in a northwest¬ 
erly and southeast¬ 
erly direction tor the entire length of the 
county and many miles over the border 
into San Luis Obispo. This valley 
varies from eight to twenty miles in 
width and contains many thousands of 
acres of as fertile soil as can be found 
in the sun-kissed portions of any clime. 
On the east it is shut in by the Gabilan 
range, which divides Monterey from 
San Benito County, and which farther 
south becomes known as the Mount 
Diablo range, a spin of the Coast Range 
that forms the western boundary of the 
great San Joaquin valley. The arable 
area of Monterey County is comprised 
almost altogether within the limits of 
this valley and its tributaries, although 
some cultivation has been undertaken 
along the coast and in the smaller val¬ 
leys or canyons in the mountains. The 
Salinas river, rising far to the south in 
the mountains of San Luis Obispo 


County, traverses the entire length of the 
valley, emptying into Monterey bay at a 
point almost due west from Castroville 
and about midway between Monterey 
and Santa Cruz. 

The Gabilan range of mountains 
forms the eastern boundary of the val¬ 
ley and marks the line between San 
Benito and Monterey Counties. These 
mountains contain immense deposits of 
limestone, as well as gold, silver and 
quicksilver. Coal and petroleum are 
also found in the rolling hills and val¬ 
leys of the south. . In this portion of 
the county are a number of smaller 
valleys, including the San Antonio, 
Hames, Indian, Pine, Long, Cholame, 
Peach Tree, Nacimiento and others, 
while in the north and northwestern 
parts are located the valleys of Pajaro 
and Carmel, all possessing rich soil, de¬ 
lightful climate and peculiarly adapted 
to the growth of semi-tropical fruits. A 
more thorough descriptive account of 
these various localities will be given as 
this work progresses. 


Monterey County is exceptionally 
well watered in all portions. Besides 
the Salinas river, already mentioned, 
there are the Carmel, the Big and Little 
Sur, the San Antonio and Nacimiento 
rivers, San Jose and Arroyo Seco 
creeks and numerous other small 
streams in the mountains. Artesian 
water has been struck in various parts 
of the county, and in some cases gas, 
as well as water, was developed. A 
well was bored in 1890 near the Court¬ 
house in Salinas City for the express 
purpose of obtaining gas. A record of 
the strata pierced shows that the sub¬ 
stances extracted were similar to those 
which form the Gabilan mountains. 
The gravel brought to the surface con¬ 
sisted of small water-worn pebbles from 
one-half to two or three inches in di¬ 
ameter, many of the coarser stoneshav¬ 
ing to be broken in the well. Light 


flows of gas were developed at 85, 120, 
497 and 764 feet deep, but not in suf¬ 
ficient or paying quantities. The fact 
that gas was found in the gravel be¬ 
neath the clay tends strongly to substan¬ 
tiate the hypothesis that it must exist in 
large, perhaps inexhaustible, quantities 
beneath some impervious stratum of 
rock, which can be reached by the drill. 

Within the vast area which makes up 
Monterey County may be found every 
variety of soil that exists in the State, 
(rom the sandy alluvial in process of 
formation by the admixture of humus 
along the banks of the streams to the 
granite deposits found by the decompo¬ 
sition of the mountain ledges. Be¬ 
tween these are all the intermediate 
stages of heavy and light adobe, gravelly 
and clayey soils, old alluvial deposits in 
the highest stage of fertility, and in fact 
every possible variety that could be 
named. The mineral deposits of the 
county are also widespread and of great 
value. Tradition ascribes the existence 
of silver mines of great richness to the 


mountains of the Carmel river. Cin¬ 
nabar is also known to exist there, 
while gold deposits have been found 
and worked with profit. In the Cho¬ 
lame Valley, in the southern extremity 
of the county, are petroleum, asphal- 
tum, copper and gypsum in quantities 
large enough to be worked, while with¬ 
in a few >Mles of Monterey City are 
coal veins that have been and will again 
be worked. The same mineral is also 
found in Slack’s Canyon, in the south, 
and elsewhere. Besides these natural 
deposits there are forests of pine, red¬ 
wood and oak, bituminous rock and 
building stone and in fact an abundance 
of natural resources that are only await¬ 
ing energetic development to become 
great sources of wealth. 

Another grand feature of the county 
that has brought it untold prominence 
is the characteristic beauty of its win¬ 


ter and summer resorts, which are un¬ 
surpassed by any in the world in 
point of climate, scenery and surround¬ 
ings. Among the most famous of these 
are the Hotel del Monte and Pacific 
Grove, which are entitled to the classi¬ 
fication given them as “veritable gardens 
of Eden,’’ while the mineral springs of 
Paraiso and Tassajara, with many 
smaller ones of less note, make Monte- 
rev County an agreeable and inviting 
locality for the tourist and traveler. 
The climate is mild and salubrious, be¬ 
ing especially noted for its equable tem¬ 
perature, which, in its variations, is gen¬ 
erally very much the same, although 
there are times when it goes from one 
extreme to the other. But these great 
changes are of very rare occurrence. 
In fact the climate is so congenial to 
the tastes of all life that we may truth¬ 
fully say it is a land 

“Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers 
And the bee banquets on thro’ a whole year of flowers.” 

The population of Monterey County 
according to the last census was some¬ 
thing like 20,000 souls, or about six to 
every square mile. 
Its principal indus¬ 
tries are farming, 
dairying and stock- 
raising, while in 
some localities hor¬ 
ticulture, viticulture 
and viniculture are 
given considerable 
attention, although 
they are yet in their 
infancy. Mining 
and manufacturing 
are carried on to a 
limited extent only. 
There is no por¬ 
tion of this land of 
sunshine, fruit and 
flowers where grain 
can be raised more 
profitably than in 
the Salinas Valley, 
the yield varying from twenty to forty 
bushels of wheat and from thirty to 
seventy bushels of barley to the acre, 
and it is no uncommon thing for one 
man with a six or eight-horse team to 
plow, sow and harrow 300 acres of land. 
Although grain is the principal product 
of the vallev there are thousands of 
acres near Salinas City and Castroville 
devoted to the raising of potatoes, 
sugar beets and other root crops. The 
finest potatoes in the State are grown 
here and they always bring the highest 
price in the San Francisco market, be¬ 
ing generally quoted 25 to 50 per cent 
higher than varieties raised in other 
places, while the Spreckels Beet sugar 
factory supplies a home market for all 
the beets the soil will produce. One 
great advantage the Salinas Valley has 
over many other portions of the State 
is that there is no need of irrigation, 
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The Salinas Valley is owned princi¬ 
pally in large tracts of several thousand 
acres each, being Mexican grants con¬ 
firmed and approved by the United 
States government. A great many of 
these grants are now being offered for 
sale in sub-divisions to suit purchasers 
at prices ranging from $15 to $60 per 
acre and on the most reasonable terms. 
This is an ideal opportunity for home- 
seekers desirous of purchasing land in 
this favored section in tracts varying 
from fifty to three hundred acres. The 
same giade of land in other portions of 
the State, by reason ot being more ex¬ 
tensively advertised and its capabilities 
better known, finds ready sale at, from 
$40 to §150 per acre. The Southern ! 
Pacific railroad runs through the valley 
and affords easy facilities for shipping 
its varied products to market. 

Educationally the county possesses 
wonderful advantages, school houses 
being seen on every hand, from the 
stately edifice in the city to the modest 
rural seat of learning, in either of which 
the mind of the young is trained in a 
manner that denotes the worth and abi 1 - 
ity of our instructors and shows the! 
good judgment used by those in power; 
in piloting this very important part of 
our municipal machinery. 

Religiously the county is amply sup¬ 
plied with places of worship, every 
Christian denomination being repre-! 
sented bv able and learned advocates. 

In fact the architectural beauty and ca¬ 
pacious interiors of our many churches 
have more than once brought words of 
praise from the lips of intelligent and 
cultured people, who saw in them the 
means of increasing the moral andspir 
itual welfare of a progressive, growing 
people. Such is Monterev Count)', 
wrapped in a mantle of wealth, although 
its many wonders have been not more 
than half depicted in the foregoing re 
marks. 


892, to June 30, 1893,) one district 
held school seven months; fifty-four, 
eight months; twenty-six, nine months, 
and fifteen, ten months. Of the teachers 
employed three received $50 a month; 
eleven, $55; fifty-two, $60; thirty-five 
$65; eighteen, $70; three, $75; fi ve> 
$80; three, $90; one, $125 and one 
$150. The expenditure for schools for 
the entire school year was as follows: 

Teachers' salary... . $70,809.57 

Contingent expenses. 9,893.28 

Buildings, repairs, etc_ 21,835.82 

Library books. 2,138.20 

Apparatus. 1,359.90 

Total.$106,036.77 

The estimated value of school pro¬ 
perty is as follows: 

Lots, buildings and furniture! 154,650.00 

Libraries. 19,250.00 

Apparatus.<. 7,440 00 

Total.$181,340.00 

In the various libraries of the countv 


Our public 5 G b 00 * s * 

AS IN other things, the public 
j^\ schools of Monterey County ar 
* second to none in the State, while 
in many respects they far outshine 
some of those m localities possess¬ 
es" greater facilities. At the present 
time the county employs 132 teachers 
in its ninety-six school districts. 
Salinas City employs fifteen teachers, 
Monterey nine, Pacific Grove four, Cas- 
troville four, Gonzales three, King City, 
San Lucas, Soledad, Lindley and Santa 
Rita two each, and the remaining dis¬ 
tricts in the connty one each, with a 
total enrollment of about 4200 children. 
Uuiing the last school year (July 


there are 20,285 books. 

Tne present constitution of the State 
of California makes the county the unit 
in school matters. It authoiizes the 
election of a County Superintendent for 
a term of four years at a salarv of $1650 
a year, and provides for a Countv Board 
of Education to consist of ttie County 
Superintendent and four other members 
appointed by the Board of Supervisors. 
The Board of Education has the control 
of the granting oT teachers’ certificates 
and must outline the course of study to 
be followed by them, which insures a 
uniform system throughout the countv. 
The little school in the mountain with 
eight or ten pupils must employ a 
teacher equal in qualifications to the 
teacher in the city, and both must pur¬ 
sue the same course of study. Many of 
the smaller schools have excellent 
libraries. The Board of Education 
adopts the books for the libraries and 
the school trustees buv them subject to 
the approval of the County Superintend 
ent. The amount of money for library 
purposes supplied to each district an¬ 
nually varies from $30 to $50. Each 
district has a Board of School Trustees 
consisting of three members elected by 
the people for one, two and three years, 
so one goes out each year. They are 
authorized to erect buildings subject to 
the approval of the County Superintend 
ent, to employ teachers and janitors and 
to fix the salary of all employees. In the 
choice of teachers they must employ 
those who hold certificates of qualifica¬ 
tion from the County Board of Educa¬ 
tion. In paying employees the trustees 
give an order on the County Superin 
tendent for the amount due, when the 
lattei issues a requisition on the County 
Auditor for the amount of the claim, 
who, in turn, draws a warrant on the 
County Treasurer, from whose hands 
the money is paid. This system guar 
antees the people against loss, as the 


The Board of Education has provided 
for a course of study covering nine 
years, the first five being called the 
primary and the last four the grammar 
grade. All pupils going from the 
primary to the grammar grade are re¬ 
quired to pass an examination, which is 
given each and every year in the month 
of May. 

Upon completing the course of study 
and passing the examination they are 
d a grammar school diploma 
which entitles the holder to admission 
into the State Normal School or any 
high school in the county. The aim is 
I that persons who receive this diploma 
may be qualified to do such business as 
that with which the average man or 
woman meets, or that their training may 
enable them to take special work in 
high schools preparatory to entering the 
universities. 


DISTRICTS. I CLERKS. 


TEACHERS. 


Adams. 

Alberta... 

Apricot. 

Argyle 
Arroyo Seco 
Bay. 


J F Buzzell.. 
i I I 1 ' Bomar . .. 
Frank O’Hare. 
E W Me Leilan 
TC Herbert. 

C Giaconiazzi 


Bemabe. S W Steel man 


Blanco. 
Bradley 
Buena Vista. 
Campbell. 

Canyon . 

Carmelo.. 
Cameras. 
Carrol ton . 
Castroville.. . 
Castroville... 
Castroville.. . 
Castroville... 

Cholone. 

Cholame ... 

Chualar •. 

Copley. . 


Henry Bardin... 

IM M (>ragg. 

O A Bromley 
ICE Pullen 
William Old 
James Meadows. 
Juan Anzar . . 

M T Rowe. 

P Keogh. .. 

J H Bellah. . 

N H Kales. 

John Olsen. . 

|w S Copley. 


Corral de TierrajVan N Towt 
Deep Well.. . . John Iverson 


The law of California authorizes two 
01 moie school districts to form a joint 
district and to establish a union high 
school where there L sufficient demand 
for it. J he law also gives a county the 
light to establish one or more Countv 
high schools, but so far Monterev has 
formed neither union nor County high 
school. Salinas City has a good city 
high school, whose graduates enter the 
State or the Stanford Universities with¬ 
out examination. 

The school system of the county is 
giving excellent results, as the tax payer 
is willing to give his support in abund¬ 
ance, and the methods adopted by the 
teachers in dealing with the young aie 
very popular. The teachers are ener¬ 
getic, well qualified and thoroughly 
awake to the progressive calls of the 
educational world. The “ungraded’’ 
country school in this county has no 
superior in any State of the Union, 
while the city school is progressive and, 
with the changing population it must 
educate, is doing its work in a most 
satisfactory manner. The teachers are 
doing their utmost to broaden and 
develop the minds of the children and 
at the same time to give such special 
work as will enable each, when arriving 
at the age of maturity, to go forth and 
“ battle for bread.” 


Del Monte. 
Eagle . 

Elk Horn.. 

I Ellis. 

El Sausal. 
Fair Oaks 
| Fair View. 
Franklin .. 

(larfield. . 
Glorio.. . 
Gonzales... 

(Jonzales.. 
Gonzales... . 

(Iraves. 

Hames. 

Hesperia. 
Independence 
Indian Valley. 
Jamesburg.. 
King City.. 
King City . . 

Lake. 

Lincoln 
Lindley 
Lindley 
Llano.. 

Long Valley 
Mai Paso.. 
Mansfield... 

Melville. 

Milpitas. 

Mission. 

Monroe . 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Monterey .... 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Monterey 

Moore. " 

Moss Landing. 
Mountain . 
Natividad . 

Oak Grove. 

Oasis. 

Orange. 

Orchard.... 

Pacific. . 

Pacific Grove. ) 
Pacific (irove. 


William Hannon 
| R Bpiisfield. 

L W Church . 

W L FI usten 
. John Anderson 
Frank Fabry 
G W Boekenogen 
C G Heinsen 
Chas Hammond. 

IJ B Freed. 


J 


Win Sarles. 


Pat Vaughn. 

M J) Miller. 

B F Ramage 
B F Welker. 

. I H (; MelTord .. 
Wilbur Gaboon 

W C Hamilton 

IJ S Crouch.. 
Pat Hughes. 


! !Fi 


: Mauk 


■•Miss \| l< Stephens 
Miss T V Lacua 

• Miss M McConnell 

.Miss A C Thompson 
I .CM Hodges 

• . C W Kerlin 
Miss M E Porter 

• Miss Leoline Ladd 
.Mrs E E Brock 

j . .Miss Leona Lang 
I.. Miss Susie R Bird 
i Miss Nellie White 
Miss Belle Hoover 
Miss Annie McNally 

• Miss Minnie Pedlar 

|.I)uncan Stirling 

. . Miss Fannie Moore 
Miss Maggie Mitchel 
I Miss Kate Haggerty 
(Miss Julia Bellingall 
' ..Miss Mattie'Scott 

. E F Webber 

I • .Miss Sylvia Boyce 
..Miss NevaGiifillan 
. Miss Mabel Clark 
. Miss tally Kopp 
. ..Miss Jeanie Milne 
Miss A Mathews 
..Miss Rose Schubert 
Miss Laura Peterson 
Miss M C Brunhouse- 
Miss Mary Benn| 

• .Miss I epha Adaijf 
•Miss Hattie Tibj 
.Miss E SleaL 

J B Be«n^ 
... Mrs J C Laziti 
.Miss Clara Gordom 
Miss Anna Alexander 
. . .Miss Annie Tiling 

.Miss Sadie Madden 
. . | • Miss Mina Church 
.... Miss M Burchell 
. . |Miss Mattie B Starr 
Miss Nellie Rickard 
|. Miss R iiranstetler 
: Mrs S E Holyer 

I Miss M A Buckhaber 
1 • • ■ W iliiam Malcolm 

j.Miss A B Cox 

j Mrs N A May 

Miss Emma Jennings 
I . .Miss Mary Miller 
. i • • Miss Ethel Bonney 


i 


A1 Cushing . . 
Chas Hebrard. 

J E Redmond. . 
Mrs Mary Lynn. 
M Pfeiffer.. . 

J M Lowe 
Win Pinkerton . . 
B F Patterson. 

W J Epperson.. 
G W Rohrback. 
H W Parkerson 
Mrs Ada Harlan 
A Sands.. 

Frank Blackie. 


To those who wish to settle among us 
we would say: “Go into the schools 
and see our work. Examine the work 
of the schools as you would the products 
of our soil,” which, when done, we are 
certain will furnish conclusive proof of 
the wonderful educational advantages 
offered by this the most progressive 
county in the State, and, for that 
matter, in the western hemisphere. 

The following table, given for ready 
and convenient reference, shows the 
names of the teachers and clerks in the 


Pacific Grove 
Pacific (J rove. 

Palo Colorado 
Paris Valley. . . 

Parkfield. 

Peach Tree. . 

Pfeiffer. 

Pine Flat. ... 

Pinkerton 
Pleasant View. 

Pleyto 

Priest Valley.. 

Redmond .... 

Redwood.. 

Reliz. . 

Rincon. 

Salmas City. . ) 

Salinas City . j 
Salinas City.. | 

Salinas City.. 1 
Salinas City.. 

Salinas City.. 

Salinas City.. 

| Salinas City.. 
j Salinas City.. 
i Salinas City.. 

Salinas City. 

Salinas City.. 

Salinas City.. 

Salinas City.. 

Salinas City.. 

San Antonio 
San Bernardo. 

San Lucas.. 

San Lucas ...., 

San Miguel. .. 

Santa Rita.... ( 

Santa Rita.... j 
I San Vicente . . . 

! Sargent.. 

| Shearer. 

Sherman... ... 

Soledad ... t 

Soledad.$ 

Spring. 

Springfield. 

Sur. . . .. ... 

Tassajara..i. * m< U un . 

Tularcitos. BE Cahoon. ... 

Vega..H F Blohm.. 

Veratina.Mrs A Kennedy. 

Vineyard.jF W Wehner.... 

Warm, Springs..'John Whi.sm.an. . 
Washington , *, . j Thomas Watson* 


J J Hebbron . 
i John H Bray 
R .1 Murray Sr 
L H Plaskett. . 

i J W Fretwell .... 

I' Schnoeberg... . -Miss Ada P Wilson 
D C Me Kinsey . Miss Belle Duty 

AParlier.. .I.T O Graves 

I • .J B Hickman 
!Miss Fanny B Orton 
.Miss Ida M Swank 
Miss Georgia Gordon 
Miss Fanny Ingram 
Miss Belle Higgins 
Miss Bessie M Rouse 
Miss Clara Mctjuaid 
■Miss Eugenia Murry 
M iss Kate F oley 
Miss Flora Ciichton 

• Miss Ada Karr 
.Miss E Raymond 

•Miss Myra Fairfield 
Miss Nellie Snowden 
I.... Muss Alice Pare 
William J ,x :-c/ 

|.. .Miss Jennie Busn 
1 .George W (better 
Miss Nettie Warring 
.Mrs ID Rogers 

• Mrs M (» Hood 
Miss Olive Ingram, 

. Miss Ida W Grimes 
.Miss Septina Baker 
• Miss Elina S Boyce 
Miss Fanny Bostrom 

.Harry Johnson 

.. Miss G Simpson 
• J M DeLong 
Miss Carrie Merwin 

• J C Fitchworth 


Dr S H Smith.. 
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.Miss M Doherty 
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Miss Grace Hoover 
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• Miss Mary Little 
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• E C Goodrich 
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• Miss M C Johnson 
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• Miss Edith Bakei 
•Miss Annie Donovan 

Miss Emma Kerr 
,N Kennedy 
Miss C C Korell 
Allan McLean 
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5alipa$ Qity. 


I N writing of Salinas City, the county 
seat o'f Monterey County, it will b • 
•our purpose to confine ourselves as 
fa'r as 'practicable to the internal policy 
of the city, upon which depends in no 
small degree her future growth and 
prosperity. But as all things in the 
material universe are relative it is from 
other articles devoted especially to the 
trescVtirces of the county, whether general 
Or special, that must be discovered the 
elements upon which Salinas City 
chiefly rests her expectant prosperous 
advancement, for all material prosperity 
is ultimately traceable to one and the 
same source—that is, to what Mother 
Earth yields as a recompense to the 
idelvers in the soil. Let the tree and 

I ^'ne render not 
leir fruit in season, 

||or harvest respond 
to the hand of the 
seed-sower, and the 
great commerce- 
bearers of the ocean 
would decay at their 
piers and com¬ 
mercial marts be¬ 
come charnel- 
houses. 

The origin of Sa¬ 
linas City was the 
j< int enterprise of 
A. Rikcr and Eu¬ 
gene Sherwood in 
the year 1867. The 
first individual of 
means and forecast, 
so far as we are ap- 
prised, to* establish 
a house of business 
in the new city was 
S. W Conklin, now 
and for many years 
the senior member 
of the firmly estab¬ 
lished and prosper¬ 
ous mercantile 
house of Conklin & 

Samuels. The next 
to invest largely in 
real estate and mer¬ 
chandise was the 
firm of Van 
d e r h u r st, S a n - 

Tjorn & Co., which, under some changes j 
in membership and style, has so pros- ; 
pered that immense store-houses and 
stocks within the city convey but a 
meager idea of the wealth of the firm 
and of its individual members. The 
present style of the house, now incor¬ 
porated, is the Vanderhurst-Sanborn 
Co. Of William Vanderhurst, the head 
of the house, we may, we think, be per¬ 
mitted to say without the least dispar¬ 
agement to the capacity, energy and en¬ 
terprise of any other business man 
in the city that had Sir Walter Scott 


j known the hard struggle and vicissi¬ 
tudes of his early life he coUld not have 
I had a better example in mind when he 
wrote: ‘‘There is no life of a man, fully 
recorded, but is a heroic power of its 
sort, rhymed or unrhymed.” Nor yet 
Bulwer when he wrote: “In the lexicon 
of youth, which fate reserves fot* a 
bright manhood^ there is no stick WOrd 
| as fail.” 

1 It would b£ as useless &s Smj^atti- 
cable to follow Up by naftie the rapidly 
succeeding firifts and individuals who 
bought lots, entered into business and 
assisted in shaping the destiny of the 
1 city. 

The county seat was removed from 
I the old town of Monterey by vote .sub- 
| mined to the people on the question of 
Removal in November, 1S72. From 


the shore, while between lie lands as 
fertile as the vallev of the Nile. Turn¬ 
ing southward and eastward the eye 
wearies in its vain effort to measure the 
outstanding vallev, whose soil for diver¬ 
sity and luxuriance of product is not ex- j 
ceeded bv any in the State. Nurtured in 
a lap of luxury like this may it not be 
said of Salinas City that “no pent-up 
Utica contracts her powers.” 

Salinas City was incorporated by an 
act of the Legislature of March 4, 1874, 
and re-incorporated and enlarged to her 
present boundaries March 2, 1876. 
Upon incorporation she at once became 
an imperium in imperio. With all the 
powers and machinery of a complete 
government within herself, subject only 
to the constitution and not inconsistent 
I with the laws of the State, among the 


RESIDENCE OF DON PEDRO ZABALA. 


that time the county provided tempo- 
rarv accommodations for the records, 
courts and offices until the building of 
the present Court House in 1879, 
which, in point of architectural taste, 
capacity and appointment, will bear fav¬ 
orable comparison with any building of 
its kind in the State. It is rare indeed 
that one can have so pleasing and de¬ 
lightful a prospect as from its lofty 
dome. As the eye turns westward it 
traces the line of the magnificent bay of 
Monterev and the ear notes the throb¬ 
bing pulse of the ocean as it beats upon 


| subjects ot prime importance first to 
claim the consideration of the City 
Council were the organization of an ef¬ 
ficient fire department and provisions 
for the education of her children. A 
public school system was then inaugu¬ 
rated, which, under the harmonious co¬ 
operation of the City Council and Board 
of Education, has attained to the highest 
rank accorded any city school in the 
State, that of being placed on the “ac¬ 
credited list” of the State University. 
Salinas City now has 15 teachers with 
735 pupils, and the cost of maintaining 


the schools for the fiscal year of 1892-3 
was $14,001.17. There are three 
school buildings in the city, their com¬ 
bined value being estimated at nearly 
$30,000. Neither of these was designed 
or constructed with a view to itsadapta 
tioH to the iahk hef high sBhodl llaS At¬ 
tained. Salinas has ari able and effi¬ 
cient corps of teachers, whose efforts 
are riot handicapped By overcrowded or 
illy constructed school-rooms! Two of 
the cardinal facto :s in the prosperity of 
a city are its sanitary conditions and the 
efficiency of its public schools. Athens, 
by reason of the ripe scholarships con¬ 
ferred by her institutions of learning 
under such masters as Aristotle and 
Plato, was by wav of distinction called 
the “eye of Greece.” Salinas City can 
easily emulate her example and become 
the eye of the county. Then families 
of affluence will 
flock to her for the 
education of their 
children and swell 
the population and 
wealth of the city* 
Next in import¬ 
ance to the public 
schools as educators 
are the newspapers-. 
It is the office of the 
public school to 
lay solidly and \Vcll 
the foundation lipoti 
which the rfiore 
. elaborate superstruc¬ 
ture of higher educa¬ 
tion is to be reared. 
The world is the 
field from which the 
newspapers gaiher 
the lessons they 
teach, whether in 
physical or moral 
science, ethics or 
religion, adapting 
them to the practical 
requirement of their 
readers. Men and 
women in every 
department of indus¬ 
trial life look to the 
newspapers for in¬ 
formation they find 
nowhere else. Sa¬ 
linas City has three 
n e wsp apers—the 
Weekly Index, established by M. Byerly 
in 1872 and purchased by W. J. Ilill 
in 1876, of which he has ever since 
been editor and proprietor and which 
was the first paper in Salinas printed bv 
steam power, the Salinas Democrat and 
the Salinas Daily Journal completing 
the list. The Democrat moved its es¬ 
tablishment from Monterey to Salinas 
about 1874. It was then owned by a 
joint stock company and edited by J. W. 
Leigh. Afterwards Thomas Harris be¬ 
came owner and editor and so contin¬ 
ued until be sold the paper to its pres* 
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fcnt proprietors, Srrieltzer & SarnWeli, 
wko di e als6 ? propi l i6toVs and puolishefS' 
of the Journal, the o’nly dai'ly paper i'n 
Monterey County. The success whi'ch 
has attended these publications has re¬ 
sulted from the fact that their proprie¬ 
tors h’aVe made them indispensable to 
the liitefes't of the community. 

The city has no public buildings Other 
than her city hall a!nd school houses,- 
and while it neither has a Del Monte 
nor Coronado but few inland cities 
have better hotel accommodations. 
The Abbott House, containing 117 
elegantly furnished rooms, situated in 
the heart of the city and under the able 
management of Messrs. Lapierre & 
Vigoroux, who thoroughly understand 
the smallest details of the business in 
which they are engaged, proves the 
truth of the foregoing statement. 

The water works and gas and electric 
light plants are all owned by private 
Corporations under city charter. Never¬ 
theless the inhabitants are supplied at 
moderate rates with an abundance of 
water. said b\ competent analysts to be 
purer than Jovian showers, while with 
artificial light night is turned into day. 

The merchants of Salinas are thrifty, 
etilerpiising atid generally successful. 
In fact such has been their probity and 
pfdrnpttless that they enter intu any 
rndrket with known standing and credit, 
the principal manufactories are those 
of ihe Sperry Milling Company's im¬ 
mense flouring mill, capable of turning 
out 500 barrels daily, Iverson Bros, and 
J. V. Lacev, machinists, and S. Hauser, 
an extensive manufacturer of cigars. 
Ilis business, based on the uniform 
quality of his goods, is constantly in¬ 
creasing. Artisans and mechanics are 
also quite numerous, being prosperous 
and contented. 

Though Salinas City boasts of no 
palatial residences, there are many suf¬ 
ficiently costlv and tasty to satisfy any 
moderate ambition, while the more 
unpretentious everywhere disclose an 
air of neatness, home life and content¬ 
ment that constitute the true wealth of 
a people and are the surest agency of a 
prosperous community. ‘‘Reason’s 
whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, lie 
in three words—health, peace and com¬ 
petence.” 

The present population of Salinas is 
a little less than 3,000, but who shall 
venture to make the boundary of her 
possible future? Let her remember that 
a peasant’s hut on the Capitoline Hill 
was all that once marked the spot where 
rose imperial Rome. Less than sixty 
years ago the great city of Chicago had 
less population than Salinas. Of course 
the latter city, in the nature of things, 
can never be a Chicago, but let the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
complete its coast line, as it is sure to 
do in the near future, and turn the tide 
of Eastern immigration through our 


gfeat valleys—a new world to them— 
where “all seasons and their changes all 
please alike/’ and city and valley' will 
ent ! ef upon 1 a 1 neW efa of prosperity and 
de^elbpment: 


Sara^bJ IpV C?ei 1. 

Samuel franklin Oeil was born in 
New Britain, Bucks County, Pennsyl¬ 
vania,- oh the 28th day of September, 
fSq'f, at! wMeh place he passed his ear¬ 
lier yctfth ana received the advantages 
of a good academic edti&dftidto/ His 
ancestors came originally from Ger¬ 
many, but the Geil family have been 
residents of Pennsylvania for' almost 
two centuries. In 1859 he left his 
home and went to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he entered the law office of 
Messrs. Herrick & Barlow as a student 
and at the same time took the usual 
course in the Ohio State and Union 


sion and after some hesitation decided 
to try his fortunes in the then new State 
of California. He arrived in San Fran¬ 
cisco in December, 1862, having made 
the trip from the East by wa} of Cen¬ 
tral America. He remained in that 
city seferalP months and finding times 
dull and bwt Me to eneourge a young 
lawyer he abandoned the intention of 
making i ! t his' home and went to the 
town of’ Mon'terey. He arrived there 
in the early part of IS 6 $ and opened a 
law office. In the fall of the same year 
he was nomimted on the Democratic 
ticket for the office of District Attorney. 
His popularly at that time was shown 
by the fact that he was elected by a 
large majority over his opponent, al 
though the county was strongly Repub¬ 
lican. He served his term as District 
Attorney with credit to himself. Dur- 
I ing his terrfi of office he conducted 



HON. S. F. GEIL. 


Law College. He graduated from this 
institution on the 26th of May, 1862, 
and four months later, on the 26th of 
September of the same year, he was ad¬ 
mitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. At the breaking out of 
the Civil Vvar in 1861 Mr. Geil was 
among the first to enter the volunteer 
service and was appointed first lieuten¬ 
ant in the Second Regiment Ohio Cav¬ 
alry. He did not, however, remain 
long in the service and on the 1 ith day 
of December of the same year his res¬ 
ignation was tendered to and accepted 
by General Buell, in whose department 
his regiment had been assigned, and he 
received an honorable discharge. 

After leaving the army and complet¬ 
ing his course at the law school he be¬ 
gan to look about for a suitable place 
to engage in the practice of his profes¬ 


many cases of importance to the public 
and general interest to the community 
and laid the foundations for the large 
practice which he has subsequently en¬ 
joyed. He remained in Monterey un¬ 
til 1868, when he was temporalily at¬ 
tracted from his professional duties and 
engagements by the great mining ex¬ 
citement which swept over the State at 
that time. Mackey, Flood, O’Brien 
and the other bonanza kings were then 
piling up the vast fortunes which have 
made them famous throughout the civ¬ 
ilized world in the mining exchange in 
San Francisco and Mr. Geil, becoming 
infected with the fever of speculation, 
closed his office and for several years 
devoted his time to tempting fortune on 
the Stock Board. His mining specula¬ 
tions proving in the end disastrous he 
returned to Monterey County and in 


1873 settled at Salinas, to which placer 
the county seat had in the meantime' 
been removed. He there once more 
opened a law office and was in the same 
year appointed by the Board of Super¬ 
visors to the office of District Attorney 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the incumbent. He filled the unex¬ 
pired term and during this time prose¬ 
cuted and secured the conviction on a 
charge of murder of Miguel Moreno, 
one of the noted Vasquez band of rob¬ 
bers and murderers. At the expiration 
of his term of office Mr. Geil formed a 
partnership with the Hon. P. K. Wood- 
side, ex-Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the State of California. This business 
arrangement was, however, of but short 
duration and from 1875 t0 1880 he 
practiced law alone at Salinas. In 1880 
he formed another partnership with the 
Hon. H. V. Morehouse, then a rising 
young lawyer and since well known 
throughout the State as a political ora¬ 
tor. This partnership was continued 
for nine years, until Mr. Morehouse 
moved to San Jose in 1890, since which 
time Mr. Geil has continued the prac¬ 
tice alone. During the twenty years 
that Mr. Geil has been a member of 
the Salinas bar he has built up one of 
ihe largest practices of any lawyer in 
the interior of the State. While he en- 
jovs a large and lucrative civil practice 
he is most widely known as a criminal 
lawyer. During his professional career 
he has defended no less than twenty-six 
men charged with murder, only two of 
whom have been convicted, and he has 
besides defended and secured the ac¬ 
quittal of over one hundred persons 
charged with felonies of less gravity. 
Some of the murder cases, such as the 
Azbell, the Prewitt and the Hawes case, 
attracted general attention and were sub¬ 
jects of marked public interest. Prob- 
ablv, however, he was never engaged in 
a case that attracted the public attention 
that was bestowed on the defense of 
William Rumsey. In 1877 Rumsey 
was Chief Deputy in the Tax Collector’s 
office in Monterey County and was 
charged with embezzling over $30,000 
of the public money and burning the 
Court House to conceal his crime. 
Public feeling ran very high and every 
possible effort was made to secure a 
conviction, but Mr. Geil so skillfully 
managed the case that after one jury 
had disagreed Mr. Rumsey was on the 
second trial acquitted. 

While Mr. Geil was serving his first 
term as District Attorney in 1866 he 
was married at Monterey to Missjosefa 
Sanchez, a lady of Spanish extraction 
and a member of the noted Castro fam¬ 
ily which figured so prominently in the 
early history of this State. The union 
has been a happy one and Mr. Geil’s 
family consists of his wife and two 
daughters. Mr. Geil has for many 
years been a member of the Masonic 
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fraternity, having served for three 
years as High Priest of Salinas Chapter 
No. 59, R. A. M., is now a Knight 
Templar and a Noble of the Mystic 
Shrine. He is also a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Order of Odd Fellows. 


Petet* E. Zabala. 

Peter E. Zabala, whose photograph 
appears below, is the District Attorney of 
Monterey County, and it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that an abler and more 
painstaking lawyer never before filled 
that responsible office. He is the eldest 
son of Don Pedro Zabala. a native of 
Spain, who came to California in 1849 
and located in the City of Monterey, 
where he engaged in the mercantile busi¬ 
ness with Don Jose Abrego. Being a 
man of good sound business judgment 
and foresight, he saw through the dim 
and misty future the coming glories and 
grandeur of the golden State of Cali¬ 
fornia. Coming from a semi-tropical 
climate, he saw the similarity between 
California and his native land in regard 
to climate, soil and its products. He 



PETER E. ZABALA. 

therefore invested heavily in real estate, 
principally in ranches, which in those 
days could be had at a mere nominal 
price, and to-day he is one of the most 
prominent land-owners of the county. 
His investments have proved successful 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
for he is now one of the solid 
men of Monterey County and is 
classed among our principal capital¬ 
ists. He now resides with his family in 
a magnificent mansion in Salinas City, 
an engraving of which will be found in 
another portion of this volume. He is 
a gentleman of culture and refinement, 
generous and hospitable, but never 
ostentatious, and is one of Monterey 
County's most respected citizens. His 
wife is a daughter of the late W. E. P. 
Hartnell, whose name is intimately con¬ 
nected with the early history not only of 
Monterey County but of the State. Her 
brother, U. Hartnell, is now, and has 
been for the last fifteen years, Treasurer 


of the county. Their first born, Peter 
E., the subject of this sketch, was born 
in Monterey, January 30, 1S67. He 
received his early education in the pub¬ 
lic schools of the county, principallv in 
Salinas, and then went to Santa Clara 
College, from which institution he gradu¬ 
ated with high honors in June, 1886, 
being appointed valedictorian on that 
auspicious occasion, which is proof that 
he was considered the brightest young 
man in the college at that time. Hav¬ 
ing concluded to adopt the profession of 
law he next entered Hastings Law Col¬ 
lege and having graduated from there 
with great credit was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of 
this State in August, 1890, with his old 
schoolmate John J. Wyatt, at the age of 
twenty-three. In 1891 he was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy District Attorney of the 
county and so ably and well did he fill 
that responsible position that the follow¬ 
ing year he received the unanimous vote 
of the Democratic County Convention 
for the principaiship, or, in other words, 
District Attorney in chief, with full 
charge of the law department of our 
county government. Although the 
county was largely Republican, he was 
elected bv a good round majority, thus 
proving that, notwithstanding their 
political affiliations or belief, the people 
are sure to recognize merit, worth and 
ability even in a member of the oppos¬ 
ing party. In his administration of the 
office Mr. Zabala has proven that thev 
were not mistaken, for he js one o the 
best District Attorneys this count) has 
ever had. During his term of office 
some of the most important and diffi¬ 
cult cases have been tried, the responsi¬ 
bility for the prosecution of which rested 
on him, but he has always shown him¬ 
self to be equal to every emergency 
and has been very successful as a public 
prosecutor. One of the most important 
cases, and certainly the most noted, he 
has been called upon to prosecute was 
that of the People vs. Leary, who was 
charged with murder. W. A. Kearney, 
the well-known criminal lawyer of 
Salinas, was engaged for the defense of 
this case and certainly worked nobly 
and bravely to secure his acquittal, but 
so well did Mr. Zabala and his deputy, 
E. J. Parkinson, assisted by S. F. Geil and 
J. J. Wyatt of Salinas, handle their side of 
the case that the jury rendered a verdict 
of murder in the first degree. Mr. 
Zabala s speech on this occasion was 
published in most of the county papers 
and was a most masterly effort. He 
can now be classed with the leading 
members of the bar of Monterey 
County. 


Thomas J. Giordan. 

Thos. J. Riordan, whose portrait ap¬ 
pears below, was born in San Francisco 
on the 15th day of November, 1859. 
Educated at St. Mary's College in his 



THOMAS J. RIORDAN. 

native city, he left that institution of 
learning in 1876 and commenced his 
business career as a clerk in a general 
merchandise store at Pajaro, Monterey 
County, Here he remained about a 
year and later on went to Salinas, his 
present home, where he engaged in the 
grain buying business. This occupied 
his attention for some time, when he 
accepted the nomination for County 
Auditor on the Democratic ticket, being 
elected to that office in 1882. He 
served the county in this capacitv one 
term and withdrew from politics to 
again enter mercantile life, this time 
embarking in the tailoring and furnish¬ 
ing goods business. After three years 
of successful dealing in this, with S. Z. 
Hebert he again turned his attention io 
grain buying, but the charms of politics 
were so forcibly impressed upon him 
that he consented to once more enter 
the field of political strife, this time ac¬ 
cepting the nomination for County 
Clerk, to which office he was elected by 
a majority of 100 votes. This was in 
the fall of 1888, and he has held the of¬ 
fice ever since with credit to himself and 
to the entire satisfaction of his constitu¬ 
ents, regardless of political faith or 
opinions. With that urbanity and gen¬ 
tility of manner which characterizes the 
true gentleman through whose veins 
flows the tireless stream of manly prin¬ 
ciples, he ingratiated himself into the 
tender feelings of the people, as was at¬ 
tested at the last election, when he was 
re-elected to the office of County Clerk 
by a majority the like of which was 
never before received by any man who 
had ever permitted his name to go be¬ 
fore the people of the county. His im¬ 
mense popularity carried him through 
and we deem it safe to assert that to-day 
he is considered by many well-nigh in¬ 
vincible from a political point of view. 
In October of 1884 Mr. Riordan, tiring 
of single blessedness, was united in 
marriage to Miss Madge Sheehy, the 
highly accomplished and talented 
daughter of ex-Supervisor Sheehy. As 
a result of their union they now have a 
familv of three happy-hearted children 
—two sons and one daughter-—-in whom 


the proud father and devoted mother 
show an interest seen only in families 
where the marriage vow is based upon 
a foundation of infinite love. Mr. 
Riordan deserves the confidence reposed 
in him by the people, as he is a man in 
whom the light of truth and honesty 
always brightly shines. 


John Ii. JVIattheous. 

John L. Matthews, the present Sheriff 
of Monterey County, whose likeness ap¬ 
pears below, was born near San Juan 
San Benito County, on the 6th day of 
January, 1855, and was educated in the 
public schools of his native town. After 
the joys of his .childhood had passed 
away and he found himself entering 
the domain of manhood, like every 
honest young man he pushed his frail 
bark of self-support upon the turbulent 
sea of action and endeavored, single- 
handed, to overcome the obstacles inci¬ 
dent to the struggles of life. With grati¬ 
fying success he has met the vicissitudes 
and varying changes so common to the 
career of all and to-day stands boldly 
before us as a shining exemplification of 
the truth that with indefatigable perse¬ 
verance the yawning abyss lying before 
the goal of our desires may be safely 
passed, even though the barriers met 
with seem well-nigh insurmountable 
and the task resembles in enormity the 
struggle of the camel in his endeavor to 
penetrate the Needle's eye. For a num¬ 
ber of years Mr. Matthews was engaged 
in the stock-raising business and later 
on accepted the office of Deputy Sheriff 
under James Horton, in which capacity 
he laid a foundation for courage and 
bravery which brought to him a sweep¬ 
ing victory when he faced his opponents 
in the political battle of 1892. No one 
ever received a larger majority for Sheriff 
of Monterey County than-that by which 
he was elected to the office. A man of 
sterling qualities, the metal of which he 



JOHN L. MATTHEWS. 

is made asserted itself during the last 
District Fair, when he informed the 
‘‘sure-shot" gamblers who follow the 
fairs that he would not permit them to 
carry on their nefarious operations of 
ruthlessly pillaging the young men from 
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the country who imagine they are suf¬ 
ficiently bright to win at any game, and 
who, in their desire to show superior 
ability in this line, are, with surprising 
regularity, divorced from their posses¬ 
sions. He, Thomas O’Neil of Sacra¬ 
mento, Thomas Cunningham of San 
Joaquin, and Jesse Cope of Santa Cruz, 
were the only sheriffs in the State, where 
fairs are held, who had the moral cour¬ 
age to positively and absolutely put a 
stop to this crying evil. Mr. Matthews 
is well connected on both sides of his 
family. He has an uncle who was 
Governor of Mississippi just before the 
rebellion, also one who has represented 
California and Arizona in the State and 
Territorial Legislatures almost continu¬ 
ously since 1861. While engaged in 
stock-raising Mr. Matthews’ business 
was such that he acquired a familiarity 
with almost every road, trail and pass in 
Central California and the Sierra Ne¬ 
vada mountains, which fits him most 
eminently for the office he occupies, and 
is of great advantage to him when he 
finds it necessary to engage in the pur¬ 
suit of criminals. Physically Mr. Mat¬ 
thews is without a"blemish, and, in his 
own words, “is able to take care of 
himself.” Mr. Matthews’ career as a 
public official augurs well for the future, 
and we feel safe in asserting that should 
he again permit his name to go before 
the public for the office he now holds, 
he will be elected by a majority even 
larger than that which first brought vic¬ 
tory to his banner. 

Hon. J. HebbPon. 

Hon. J. R. Hebbron is a prominent 
and highly respected citizen of Monterey 
County and is one of its most successful 
business men. He was born in Lon¬ 
don, England, in 1828 and came to 
California in 18^2. He first engaged 
in mining in El Dorado County, but 
soon moved to Sonoma County, where 
he purchased a farm of about 500 acres, 



HON. J. R. HEBBRON. 

upon which he resided for some time. 
In 1863 and 1864 he lived in Nevada, 
but returned to California and engaged 
in the business of dairying and stock 


raising near Petaluma. In 1866 he 
moved to Monterey County and two 
years afterwards purchased a ranch of 
nearly 900 acres near Natividad, which 
he still owns. He has resided in this 
county ever since. He also owns a fine 
ranch of about 5000 acres near Gon¬ 
zales, which is devoted principally to 
stock raising. He has been largely in¬ 
terested in the sheep industry, and was 
at one time one of the largest sheep 
raisers in this section of the State. Of 
late years, however, he has devoted his 
time in cattle raising and dairying, 
which he considers more profitable than 
the sheep business. Mr. Hebbron has 
always taken an active part in our pub¬ 
lic affairs and is considered one of our 
most public spirited citizens. He is 
courteous and gentlemanly in his de¬ 
meanor, generous and social, and en¬ 
joys the confidence and esteem of his 
fellow citizens. He has allied himself 
politically with the Republican party and 
stands high in the estimation of the 
leaders of that organization, while his 
ability and judgment have often been 
relied upon to carry his party throught 
many a hard-fought campaign. In 
1890 he was elected a member of the 
State Board of Equalization, which re¬ 
sponsible position he now fills with en¬ 
tire satisfaction to his constituents irre¬ 
spective of their political faith. During 
his incumbency of this office he has 
labored patiently to perform its arduous 
duties in a manner that would win the 
approbation of every fair-minded citizen, 
and the record he has made is one of 
which he may well feel proud. Mr. 
Hebbron was married in 1850 to Miss 
Eleanor Noice, the result of their union 
i being ten children, six sons and four 
! daughters, all of whom, excepting one 
son, who died in infancy, are respected 
members of society. Of Mr. Hebbron 
it may be said that he is an honest and 
faithful public servant and the people 
will not fail to take advantage of his 
ability in the future as in the past. He 
has been tried and found true. 

IVlatftin Wallaee. 

Martin Wallace is one of the promi¬ 
nent citizens of Monterey County. He 
was born in Ireland in 1839, an d when 
quite a young man emigrated to Aus¬ 
tralia. In 1868 he came to California 
and located in Monterey County and 
worked for wages as a farm hand for a 
short lime, after which he established 
himself in business in Salinas, where he 
still resides. He is the owner of one of 
the finest liquor stores in the county seat 
and has a large circle of friends from 
all portions of the county who make 
their headquarters at his place of busi¬ 
ness when they visit Salinas. He also 
owns other valuable real estate, and is 
considered one of the solid men of the 
county whose word is as good as his 
bond. He was married in San Fran¬ 


cisco in 1876 to Miss Ellen O'Conner 
and their union has been a very happy 
one, being blessed with several children. 
Their home, which is pleasantly situated 
in the most desirable portion of Salinas, 
denotes comfort and prosperity. Mr. 
Wallace has always taken an active part 
in all public affairs and wields consider 
able influence in elections. He is a 
| stanch Democrat, and works with 
will for the success of his party and was 
never known to betray a friend. In 
| politics, as well as in business, he is 
square and honorable in all his dealings 
and has honestly earned the reputation 
of being an honest man. 

Daniel ]VIeCoi<miek. 

Daniel McCormick, the genial pro¬ 
prietor of the Commercial Hotel, Sa¬ 
linas City, is a prominent citizen of 
Monterey County and is well and fav 
orablv known as a model host. He 
j was born in the County Antrim, I re¬ 
mand, July 13, 1845, an d came to the 
United States in 1869, locating in 
j Marin County, California, where he en¬ 
gaged in the occupation of farming. In 
! 1872 he came to Monterey County and 
rented land near Salinas City, which he 



DANIEL McCORMICK. 

farmed very successfully until about two 
years ago, when he engaged in the bus¬ 
iness of hotel keeping, for which he is 
admirably adapted. The Commercial 
Hotel, of which he is the proprietor, is 
one of the leading family hotels of Sa 
linas City. The rooms are all com¬ 
fortably furnished and at the table is 
always supplied the best the market can 
afford. In connection with the hotel is 
a splendid bar-room, where can be 
found the best brands of cigars, wines 
and other liquors. The hotel is nearly 
always crowded with guests, as it is the 
favorite resort for families who come 
from the country to trade at the county 
seat, all of whom speak in the highest 
terms of this popular hotel. Mr. Mc¬ 
Cormick was married in Marin County 
in 1871 and is fortunate in having se¬ 
cured as his wife a woman who has 
proven herself to be indeed a genuine 
helpmate. She is actively associated 
with her husband in the management 
of the hotel and under her able super¬ 
vision has materially assisted in making 
it what it is to-day—an ideal family 


hotel. Mr. McCormick is noted for 
his generosity, hospitality and integrity 
and is a man whose hand anyone might 
feel proud to clasp in friendship. 

CU. R. flndePson, 

W. A. Anderson, son of that well- 
known pioneer, William J. Anderson, 
who was one of the most impoitant per- 



W. A. ANDERSON. 

sonages in the early history of Monterey 
County, was born in Santa Cruz, June 
30, 1852. At an early age he moved 
with his parents to Monterey. In 1868 
he located in Castroville, where he en¬ 
gaged extensively in the lumber business, 
which he still conducts very successfully. 
In. 1890 he received the nomination of 
the Democratic party for County Assess¬ 
or, and so great was his popularity that 
he was elected bv an overwhelming 

' o 

majority, although the countv went 
Republican by nearly 200. This office 
he now fills very creditably, giving 
general satisfaction to his constituents, 
irrespective of their political faith. He 
is a man of sound judgment and has the 
courage of his convictions as has been 
clearly proven during his incumbency 
of the office he now holds. He has 
faithfully and honestly assessed the pro¬ 
perty of the rich and poor according to 
its value without discrimination. As 
Countv Assessor he has made a record 
of which he may well feel proud. Of 
him it can be truthfully said he is an 
honest man. 

He is a Native Son of the Golden 
West and is very prominent in social 
and political circles as well as being a 
uccessful business man. 

Mr. Anderson was married in 1871 
to Miss Inez, daughter of the late Jose 
Boronda, an estimable voung lady and 
a native daughter of California. The 
result of their union is eight children, 
four girls and four boys. He and his 
family reside at the county seat and are 
highly respected by a large circle of ac¬ 
quaintances. 


Chas. Li. CUestlake. 

The subject of this sketch came from 
the State of Illinois with his parents in 
1869 and engaged in farming in Monte¬ 
rey County. In 1875 he went to Ore- 
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gon and farmed in that State for three 
years, returning to California in 187S 
and locating again in Monterey County, 
where he has ever since resided. He 
served eight years as Deputy County 
Assessor under his brother, S. J. West- 
lake, who is now secretary of the State 



CHARLES L. WESTLAKE. 

Board of Equalization of this State. He 
is well and favorably known all over the 
county and when nominated in 1892 for 
the office of Tax Collector was elected 
by a handsome majority, although his 
opponent was considered one of the 
most popular men in the county, and 
the zeal, ability and proficiency he dis¬ 
plays in fulfilling the duties of the im¬ 
portant office bespeak for him an 
increased majority should he again 
solicit the votes of the people. Mr. 
Westlake is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, in|which State he was born 
in the year 1851. He iswell posted in 
all public affairs of the county and is 
eminently qualified to serve the people 
in the office he now holds. Mr. West- 
lake was married in 1873 to Miss Irene 
Bullene, who has .since been called to 
her home on high. Their union was 
blessed with four children, two girls and 
two boys. 

Hon. W. W. K. Parker. 

Among the legal fraternity of Monte 
rey County there is probably no one bel¬ 
ter known than Hon. W. M. R. Parker. 
He was born in Boston, Mass., Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1837, and received his education 
in that city. At the age of eighteen Ire 
left his native State and came to Cali¬ 
fornia, arriving in San Francisco in Juh . 
1856. He resided in San Francisco for 
a short time and then moved to Sonoma 
County, where he accepted a position 
as school teacher. 'On January 5, 
1862, he arrived in the City of Monte¬ 
rey, then the county seat of Monterey 
County, where he engaged in the study 
of law, in which he has since become a 
shining light. The same year he was 
elected County Clerk, and so ably.and 
faithfully did he perform the duties of 
that office that he was re-elected by an 
increased majority at three subsequent 
elections. At the expiration of his 


fourth term he was appointed Under- 
Sheriff, which office he held for two 
years. So well recognized was his 
ability and so popular was he with the 
people that in 1870 he was again elected 
to the office of County Clerk and was 
re-elected in 1872. At the expiration 
of his last term he was appointed to the 
honorable and responsible position of 
County Judge, which office he filled 
creditably and with unassuming dignity 
for two years, making sixteen consecu¬ 
tive years that he served the people of 
Monterev County in the' capacity of a 
public officer. At the expiration of his 
term as County Judge he resumed the 
practice of law in Salinas City, where he 
then resided, the county seat having been 
changed from Monterey to the former 
city. He has a very extensive and lu¬ 
crative practice and is considered the 
best land lawyer in the county. He 
numbers among his clienls not only 
three-fourths of the settlers of Monterey 
County but also a large number of our 
most prominent business men and farm¬ 
ers, all of whom have the utmost con¬ 
fidence in his judgment. He is well 
posted on the history of all the old 
Spanish and Mexican grants, and has 
maps of every township in the county 
in his office and a record of every trans¬ 
fer of real estate and every mortgage 
executed since the organization of the 
county. He is thus enabled to furnish, 
at the shortest notice, a complete and 
reliable abstract of title to any tract of 
real estate in the county without leaving 
his office. So extensive is his business 
that, besides his partner, there are several 
clerks constantly employed in his office. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Judge 
Parker has the confidence of, and is held 
in esteem by, the people of Monterey 
County. He is a Mason in good stand¬ 
ing and is a member of Watsonville 
Commandery of Knights Templar. He 
is also a prominent Odd Fellow. Mr. 
Parker is a married man and resides 



HON. W. M. R. PARKER. 


with his family in a handsome residence 
in Salinas. He is fond of home and 
its comforts and takes great pleasure in 
entertaining his friends. 


CUiUiam Henipy Pybuim. 

The gentleman whose name appears 
above is the Recorder of Monterey 
County, in which capacity he has proven 
the worth of his abilities. He was born 
in Monterey, Monterey County, on the 
25th day of July, 1852, and received the 



W. H. PYBURN. 

greater portion of his education in the 
public schools of his native town, 
whence he went to San Francisco and 
graduated from Heald’s Business Col¬ 
lege in that city, receiving his diploma 
in 1871. His first business relations 
with the world were begun at the early 
age of 15, when he accented a position 
as clerk in the general merchandise 
store of H. Escolle at Monterey, where 
he remained seven years, after which 
he branched out in the business for him¬ 
self and successful carried on the same 
for a period of eleven years. Then dis¬ 
posing of his business interests at Mon¬ 
terey he moved to Salinas, the county 
seat, where, under M. L. Dexter, he 
•'ery creditably filled the office of Dep¬ 
uty Clerk for four years, at the expira¬ 
tion of the time being tendered the 
office of Under Shiriff by J. A. Horton, 
which he accepted. He was perform¬ 
ing the duties of this office when called 
upon by the Republican party to accept 
the nomination for County Recorder, to 
which office he was elected by a hand¬ 
some majority, although it was an ex¬ 
ceedingly hot campaign, his opponent 
having been in the public service for 
many years. From the first Mr. Pyburn 
showed a determination to fulfill to the 
best of his ability the duti.es of the office 
to which he was elected, and, best of all, 
he has admirably succeeded in his un¬ 
dertaking. His first work of anv conse¬ 
quence was to compile a complete list 
of the deeds, patents and other instru¬ 
ments that had accumulated in the Re¬ 
corder’s office during the preceeding 
fifteen years and post them in the most 
conspicuous places in the various por¬ 
tions of the county. When he began 
the work there were between 300 and 
400 of these instruments in his posses¬ 
sion, but since then the number has 
materially diminished. This, however, 
is but a small portion of what he has 


done since his election for Monterev 
County, and, for that matter, every 
other county within the confines of the 
State. It was he who called the atten¬ 
tion of the State Board of Examiners to 
the fact that there was due to each 
county from the State quite a large sum 
of money for the care of the aged poor 
and orphans to whom assistance had 
been given since 1883. After some 
weeks' hard work he found that the State 
owed this county nearly $27,000, and 
thereupon put in a claim for the amount, 
recovering the same. He had contracts 
with various counties in the State to 
make up their accounts and procure the 
money. But few people in the State 
knew of the provision of law reimburs¬ 
ing counties for money expended in the 
support of orphans and the aged indig¬ 
ent. It is very plain, however, but the 
fact was overlooked and no claims of 
this character were made until Mi\ 
Pyburn brought the fact to public notice. 
Then the records were overhauled. Bv 
the information thus given to the various 
counties Mr. Pyburn has attained con¬ 
siderable prominence, the deserving 
qualities of which no one will deny. 
Mr. Pyburn was married on the 14th 
of February, 1874, to Miss Julia C. 
Escolle, daughter of H. Escolle of Mon¬ 
terey. Their union, which is indeed a 
happy one, has been blessed with four 
children—two boys and two girls. Plis 
eldest child, a son, has just graduated 
from Heald’s Business College, San 
Francisco. As a public officer he has 
shown proof of his desire to faithfully 
serve the people who elected him to the 
responsible position he now holds, and 
as a man his character is undefiled by 
corrupt or degrading inclinations. 


W. ]VI. VandePhuPst. 

W. M. Vanderhurst of Salinas is the 
eldest son of Hon. Wm. Vanderhurst, 
the president of the Vanderhurst, San¬ 
born Co., incorporated. The subject of 



W. M. VANDERHURST. 

our sketch is an enterprising young man 
and proprietor of an immense furniture 
establishment in Salinas City. He is a 
native son and one of whom California 
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and Californians may truly feel proud, 
lie graduated from the Salinas City 
schools and then took a course at the 
University of the Pacific, where he was 
noted for his studious and steady habits. 
After leaving this institution he worked 
in his father’s stores, obtaining a full 
knowledge of each department, leaving 
them to go into business for himself, 
some five years ago. He formed a part¬ 
nership with G. W. Hatch, and the firm 
was known as G. VV. Hatch & Co., tui- 
niture dealers and proprietors of the 
undertaking and embalming parlors. 
Owing to Mr. Hatch’s death the partner 
shin ceased. Mr. Vanderhurst, purchas¬ 
ing the interest from the heirs, became 
sole proprietor. At this establishment 
is kept the largest and most complete 
stock of furniture south of San Fran¬ 
cisco. It is a pleasure to walk through 
this mammoth establishment, for the 
different depaitmenls are literally packed 
with the newest and most elegant de¬ 
signs in furniture, carpets, wall paper, 
window shades, curtains, and in fact 
everything needed in furnishing a house, 
as one of the customers recently dealing 
there said, ‘'everything from a baby’s 
cradle to a piano.” The proprietor and 
assistants are very obliging and courte¬ 
ous gentlemen, ever ready to show any 
and all persons around the storerooms, 
not considering any information they 
can give to the public, whether customer 
or not, as in any way a means of trou¬ 
ble. In the undertaking parlors estab¬ 
lished in the large and airy room ad¬ 
joining are to be found all the conveni¬ 
ences and appliances known to the trade. 
Mr. Vanderhurst, in company with his 
foreman, Mr. T. Condon, and at great 
expense, spent several months in the 
best undertaking establishments of the 
metropolis perfecting themselves in all 
matters pertaining to their craft, giving 
great attention to the art of embalming 
and preparing bodies for safe shipment. 
A complete stock, consisting of all lines 
of shrouds, robes, suits, etc., can be 
found in the warerooms, and the prices 
are within the reacn of all. A first-class 
funeral director is always in attendance 
and can be found at the parlors night or 
day. There is also telephonic com¬ 
munication with the main line, so that 
the wants of patrons in any part of the 
county can be immediately attended to. 
The .>tore and warerooms are on the 
easi side ot M\in street, Salinas Citv, 
opposite the Monterey County Bank, in 
Odd Fellows’ Building. Here, in con¬ 
nection with the undertaking parlors, is 
the Salinas office of the County Coroner, 
S. B. Gordon, M. D. of Gonzales, who 
makes use of these rooms when called 
officially to the county seat. That Mr. 
Vanderhurst possesses the qualities 
necessary to success is very evident, and 
can be easily proved by noticing the 
amount of goods shipped from his ware- 
rooms to all parts of the county. His 


social position is on a par with his busi- ! 
ness standing, as he is a member of 
Salinas Lodge, No. 204. F. and A. M.; 
Salinas Chapter, No. 59, R. A. M.; 
Watsonville Commandery, No. 22, K. 
T.; Reveille Chapter, No. 49. O. E. S. 
He has also taken a deep interest 111 Odd 
Fellowship, being a member of Albal 
Lodge, No. 163 Compromise Encarrfj - 
ment, No. 37, and Violet Rebekah De¬ 
gree Lodge, No. 42; also a charter, 
member of Santa Lucia Parlor, No. 97, 
N. S. G. W. In 1890 he married a 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Emery, 
then pas.or of the M. E. Church South 
of Salinas. The lady is a great favorite 
in all societv gatherings and with her 
husband is justly proud of their one child, 
who has come to quake their home 
trebly happy. 

Iverson Bkos. 

Iverson Brothers of Salinas City con¬ 
duct the largest business in their line in 
Monterey County. They manufacture 


heavy team and farm wagons, either 
iron, wooden or thimbleskein axles, 
spring and thoroughbrace wagons, 
family carriages, buggies, sulkies, plows, 
harrows, etc. Their establishment is 
also supplied with a first-class lathe, and 
all kinds of turning and machine work 
are done in the best style on short notice 
and at reasonable rates. J. B. and E. P. 
Iverson, the members of this popular 
firm, are among the first pioneers of 
Salinas City, and have done much to 
develop the resources of the whole 
county. The business in which they 
are now engaged was established in 
1868, when Salinas was a mere hamlet, 
but they have kept apace with the growth 
of that prosperous city and are now 
classed among its leading and most 
prominent citizens. J. B. Iverson, the 
senior member of the firm, is a director 
of the Monterey County Agricultural 
Association, and president of the Salinas 


Gas, Electric Light and Water Com¬ 
pany. E. P. Iverson has served in the 
City Council, and was one of its most 
influential members, and has always 
taken a prominent and active part in 
everv enterprise tending to the advance¬ 
ment not only of Salinas City but of 
the whole county. They are both mem¬ 
bers of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows and prominent citizens of the 
county. 

Dp. G. B. Richmond. 

George B. Richmond was born in 
the well-known citv of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, in 18^6. He oomes of 
a family whose name is a household 
word in all Eastern Massachusetts, as 
members of the Richmond family have 
for generations been prominent there in 
all matters pertaining to the body pol¬ 
itic. occupying high positions in public 
and private life. This representative of 
the family was educated principally in 
the New Bedford Academy, attending 


public school for a short time only. 
After completing his academic course 
he entered the University of the City of 
New York as a medical student, gradu¬ 
ating in 1S79, He immediately began 
practice in Bellevue Hospital as a sub¬ 
stitute for one of the regular phvsicians 
who was taking a vacation. Here he 
remained several months, leaving to fill 
the posi'ion of ship surgeon on the Ver_ 
onica, then plying between Boston and 
Madeira. Leaving Boston in 1879 1 R ' 
thus visited the Azores and the main¬ 
land of Portugal. Returning to the 
United States the same summer he de¬ 
cided to locate at Dighton, Bristol 
County, Massachusetts, some few miles 
from his birth-place. Here he re¬ 
mained nearly three years, but excessive 
hard work and continued study in his 
chosen line brought on nervous pros¬ 
tration. Acting under the advice of 
Dr. Beard, of New York, a noted spe¬ 


cialist of nervous diseases, he gave up 
his practice at Dighton and sailed into 
the South American waters, rounding 
Cape Horn and landing at Valparaiso, 
Chile. Finding himself not improved 
after a short sojourn there he embarked 
on another voyage for the North Pa- J 
cific and went as.far as British’ Colum¬ 
bia. Not finding the desired improve¬ 
ment in that locality nor on Puget 
Sound he came south to San Francisco 
en route to his eastern home. There 
he began to mend and after going to 
Lake County felt himself fully recovered 
and resolved to remain in the State that 
had done so much towards restoring his 
health. Before selecting a spot in 
which to locate he traveled externively 
over the State and after mature deliber¬ 
ation chose Salinas, where he has been 
for about nine years enjoying a lucra¬ 
tive and constantly increasing practice. 
His abilitv is recognized abroad, as he 
is often called to distant paits of the 
State in consultation with other noted 
physicians. He is a member of the- 
California Medical Society and one of 
the censors of the same. As a noted 
authority on nervous diseases he is often 
called upon to lecture before various 
bodies in the State and has been hon¬ 
ored by the California Medical Society 
with the appointment of chairman of 
the “Committee on Nervous Diseases.” 
In 1891 he married Miss Minnie Foley 
of San Jose, and is the proud father of 
a handsome bov, who continues the 
family name of George Barston. He is 
examining physician for several life in¬ 
surance companies and fialernal organi¬ 
zations,as also a charter member of Court 
Santa Lucia, No. 8125, A. O. F. of A., 
and Salinas Lodge, No. 183, I\. of P. 
The Doctor is a man of rare conversa¬ 
tional powers and having had a wide 
and varied experience is listened to 
with marked attention whenever he finds 
time to mingle socially with his friends, 
or to describe any of the scenes noticed 
in his travels. Generous in all things, 
giving freely and liberally to all chai - 
itable and worthy objects, a tipe citizen, 
a loyal and trustworthy frjend, such is 
the character of this gentleman, a> d 
these traits endear him to his patients 
and the community in which he lives, 

fHanuel OOePPitt. 

M. R. Merritt is a son of one of the 
early pioneers of our State, the Hon. 
Josiah Menitt, who was born in Orange 
Count) - , New Yoik, August 21, 1796. 
After receiving a college education in 
his native State he pursued the study of 
law and was admitted to the bar in 
New York City, where he practiced his 
profession for several years. Moving 
west in 1845 located in Illinois, 
where he remained until the gold fever 
broke out, when, with many others, he 
started for California via the southern 
route through Texas, arriving in ’49. 
in January, 1850, he reached the city of 
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Monterey and at once became one of 
the prominent figures in the history of 
that section. He took an active part 
in organizing Monterey Couttty in 1851, 
ahd was chosen the first County Jtidge. 



MANUEL R. MERRITT. 


serving from 1851 to 1854. He had 
not been long in Monterey before he 
^married Juana, eldest daughter of 
Simeon Castro, Judge of the First In¬ 
stance, under Mexican rule, and one of 
the most wealthy and influential Spanish 
citizens of Monterey. To them were 
born Joseph, Lavinia, Herlinda, Jennie 
and Manuel. The last-named was born 
in Monterey, June 8, 1855, and re¬ 
ceived his early education in the public 
schools of his native town. At the age 
of fourteen, his father having died, he 
left school resolving to make his own 
way in the world. Like Benjamin 
Franklin, having a taste for books and 
hearing his brother speak of printing 
offices, he soon went to work in a news¬ 
paper office, the Monterey Republican, 
an4 so attentive was he to his several 
duties that he readily acquired the 
mechanical portion of “the art preser¬ 
vative. ” J^ater he published the Monte, 
rpy JJerald in connection with E. Curtis, 
who for many years has been on the 
editorial staff of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. At different times he was on 
the editorial corps of the Castroville 
Argus and Castroville Gazette, In 1878 
he engaged in mercantile pursuits a 
Castroville, having one of the largest 
gentral merchandise establishments in 
the county. This he carried on suc¬ 
cessfully for several years, and eventu¬ 
ally sold out the business to Whitcher 
& Co. in order to devote his time and 
talents to his M mterev interests. While 
residing at Castroville he was electe .1 as 
Supervisor for the first district, serving 
one term. He also served as School 
Trustee for several years and during 
much of the time acted as clerk of the 
Board. While acting in this capacity 
he made great efforts to advance the ed¬ 
ucational interests of his district, and 
drew forth praises for his good manage¬ 
ment and excellent supervision. Since 
coming to manhood’s estate Mr. Mer¬ 
ritt has taken an active part in all polit¬ 


ical matters. He cast his lot early with 
the Democratic party and is now con¬ 
sidered one of its war heroes. He is 
invariably a promineht figure in all 
local conventions, and has been selecied 
at fi.ur different times to represent his 
party in State conventions. During 
the last campaign he was Chairman of 


first appointment as teacher in this 
county and continued teaching until 
December, 1886. In November, 1886^ 
he was elected County Superintendent 
of Schools and has held that important 
office ever since, having been re-elected 
in 1890 by an increased majority. His 
administration of the office has given 


the Democratic County Central Com • | general satisfaction to the people irre- 
mitiee and as such was ever found in j spective of their political affiliations, 
the thickest of the fray battling for his ,.nd his management and supervision of 
convictions. After selling out his mer- the public schools reflect great credit on 
cantile interests at Castroville he re- his judgment and executive ability. He 
turned to Monterey with his family, as is certainly the right ma 1 in the right 
he has, at this time a wife, formerly 
Miss Lizzie W. Townsend of Alameda 
County, and three boys. 

He was not long in his native citv be¬ 
fore he was elected Jutsiceof the Peace, 
which office he filled until 1891, when 
lie moved to Salinas to occupy the office 
of chief Deputy Assessor under W. A. 

Anderson who had been recently elected. 

This office he still holds, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all and the advantage of the 
county. He has been identified with 
the N. S. G. W. from the first, and 
is P. P. of Gabilan Parlor, No. 132. He 
is now the Chancellor Commander elect 
of Salinas Lodge No. 183. K. of P. A 
man of fine ability, he is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Monterey County. His energetic dis¬ 
position is admired, while his hearty 
demeanor makes him a host of friends 
wherever he may go, and there is no 
doubt that this self made man will con¬ 
tinue to push to the front. 


Job Wood, Jit. 

job Wood, Jr., the present County 
Superintendent of Schools, was born in 
Meigs County, Ohio, July 19, 1856, 
His boyhood days were spent on his 
father’s farm. 

At the age of 
ten he moved 
with bps parents 
to M i s s o u r i, 
where his father 
bought a farm 
and mill, and 
the subject of 
this sketch 
spent most of 
his time work¬ 
ing in the mill. 

As there were 
no schools in 
the neighbor¬ 
hood the rudi 
ments of his 
education were 
learned at 
home. At the 
age of twenty 
he came to Cal¬ 
ifornia and for 
the first time 
attended public 
at San Jose, afterwards graduating 
from the State Normal School in that 
city. In March, 1880, he received his 



JOB WOOD JR. 


school in this State 


place. He is modest and unassuming 
but firm in what he believes to be right. 
His record is without a stain and 1 is 
brilliant success is but a just reward for 
his ability, industry and zeal in his 
chosen profession. September 27, 
1883. he was married to Miss Evalyn 
A. Miller, a highly accomplished young 
lady and Canadian by birth. Their union 
has been blessed with one son. They 
reside in a cosey and comfortable home 
in Salinas, where their numerous friends 
are always made welcome. 

Bradley V. Sargent. 

Born in Carmel Valley, Monterey 
County, Cal., on the 5th of July, 1863, 
Bradley V. Sargent has improved everv 
moment of time since then and grasped 
with eager hands every opportunity to 
make himself a man of whom the 
people might feel proud. In his pur¬ 
pose he has met with gratifying success 
and to-day occupies a position in the 
political and social circles of Monterev 
County reached only bv those whose 
intellectuality is of the highest order. 
Mr, Sargent left the public schools of 
Monterey in 1881 and entered Santa 
Clara College, San Jose, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1884 
with the degree 
of S. B., being 
the valedicto¬ 
rian, after which 
he took a post 
graduate course 
and graduated 
with the degree 
of M.S.in 1885. 
during which 
time he taught 
the j u nior 
classes of the 
college. In the 
fall of 1SS5 he 
went East and 
entered the law 
department ol 
Yale, gradua¬ 
ting from this 
celebrated seat 
of learning in 
the degree of 
LL. B. in 1887 


Leaving Yale he passed a difficult ex¬ 
amination and was admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
and upon his return to California was 


admitted to the Supreme Court of this 
State. At this time, however, the effects 
of too constant study began to show 
upon him, and in order to regain his 
rapidly-failing strength he temporarily 



BRADLEY V. SARGENT, 
abandoned his profession and secured 
the lucrative position of assayist at the 
Los Buros mines, where fie remained 
several months. Then the object of his 
mission having been attained, he left for 
San Francisco and entered the District 
Attorney’s office in that city, where he 
remained until the opening of the presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1888, when he ac¬ 
companied the present Congressman, 
T. J. Geary, on a political tour of the 
northern portion of the State, and so 
convincing were his arguments and so 
logical his reasonings that he won many 
supporters to the cause he espoused. 
This trip occupied nearly two months 
and was under the direction of the 
Democratic State Central Committee. 
At its conclusion Mr. Sargent stumped 
Monterey and San Benito Counties dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the campaign. In 
1889 he was appointed Assistant Dis¬ 
trict Attorney, which position he held 
until elected to the office in 1890. As 
District Attorney he made a good and 
competent officer. Since then he has en¬ 
joyed a lucrative practice in his pro¬ 
fession at the county seat. In 1890 Mr. 
Sargent was married to Miss Rose 
Littlefield, a highly accomplished and 
talented young lady of Salinas. Mr. 
Sargent is a son of the late Senator 
Sargent of Monterey and inherits much 
of his father’s force of character. As an 
orator he is eloquent and convincing,, 
his language being as pleasant and! 
soothing to the ear as the sweet strains of 
a harp whose silvery strings are ani¬ 
mated by the wings of the wind. 

John J-l. Garbei*. 

John H. Garber, the subject o-f this 
sketch, was born in Trappe, Montgom ¬ 
ery County, Pennsylvania, in 1845, and 
came to the golden shores of the Pacific 
in 1875.. Attending the public schools 
of his native town until such time as he 
was eligible to scholarship in Muhlen¬ 
berg College, Allentown, Penn., where 
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he graduated in 1871, he then went into 
the oil regions of that State and taught 
school for a year, which position he re¬ 
signed to lake a post-graduate course at 
Lehigh University of Bethlehem. After 
remaining in this institution one year 
and a half he decided to come to Cali¬ 
fornia, and in accordance with this de¬ 
cision reached here, as above stated, in 
1875. In looking around fora suitable 
place in which to settle he chose Mon* 
terey County as the most congenial to 
his tastes, and since that time has oc¬ 
cupied various positions of importance. 
His first appearance in an official capac¬ 
ity was made shortly after his arrival, 
when he accepted the position of Deputy 
County Clerk under John Markley, and 
so well did he perform the duties of this 
office that the people saw in him the 
ability so essential to the success of their 
public servants and determined to 
tender him a position more lucrative in 
its nature. However he did not wait to 
have the honors of office thrust upon 
him, but instead made a tour of the 
Eastern States, returning only after the 


I of that city. He has served two terms 
1 as District Attorney of the county, in 
which position he has won for himself a 
name of which any lawyer might feel 
proud. The very soul of honor, his 
fair name, untarnished by word or deed, 
| will long survive his departure from the 
I active scenes of life, and, as a beacon 
: to the stranded sailor, serve to guide 
future generations in the path of rec- 
! titude while on their journey down the 
! turbulent stream of life. 


The Jeffery House. 

Perhaps no town of its size in the 
State has a better class of hotels than 
Salinas. Among them the Jeffery 
House, at whose head Emmett C. Lin¬ 
der st nds, is the leading. It is 
situated on the corner of Main and Ali- 
sal streets, is centrally located and con¬ 
venient to the business portion of the 
town. Although it has been under Mr- 
Linders management but a compara¬ 
tively short time, he has proven his 
ability to cater to the wants of the pub- 


ing the qualities of the many hotels in 
which they find their abode, the state¬ 
ment above, which has often been made 
bv many of them, necessarily carries 
with it considerable weight and at the 
same time places the hotel of which 
they speak among the very best. This, 
it may be said, is positively and abso¬ 
lutely the very best recommendation 
any hotel can have, as traveling men, 
by the nature of their business, are 
placed in a position to competently 
judge such matters. Since Mr. Lin¬ 
der assumed management of the hotel 
he has wrought some wonderful changes 
in its character, a verification of which 
may be had from those who have par 
taken of his generous and obliging hos¬ 
pitality. He thoroughly understands 
the art of conducting a first-class hotel, 
which is in itseif a recommendation 
worthy of more than passing notice, as 
I some men who claim distinction-in this 
line tall far short of the mark and rea- 
; lize from their undertaking returns 
I which do not cany out their claims and 


smoke of the battle of political strife had 
cleared away. Nevertheless in the fol¬ 
lowing campaign he was elected to the 
office of County Surveyor, which he has 
held ever since with great credit to him¬ 
self and to the satisfaction of those 
through whose suffrage he has so often 
been permitted to view the bright light 
ofwictory. Although strong, influential 
and worthy men have been pitted 
against him he has so far successfully 
eluded defeat at the hands of his oppon¬ 
ents. Mr. Garber is an exceedinglv 
popular man. He is an entertaining 
companion, a faithful friend, an upright^ 
honest citizen, and the proud possessor 
of a reputation unsullied by the calum¬ 
nious accusations of malignant enemies. 
His life has been devoted to the fulfill¬ 
ment of those noble aims which char¬ 
acterize the true gentleman, and of 
gentlemanly, courteous and manlv qual¬ 
ities he has an inexhaustible store. Re¬ 
fined and cultured in his tastes and 
loyal to the doctrines of respectability, 
he is a man whose acquaintance, once 
cultivated, leads to unceasing friendship. 
So far Mr. Garber has resisted the 
tempting snares of Cupid, although he 
has sufficient means to enable him to 
support in luxury any woman whom he 
might claim as his own. 


James A. Wall. 

James A. Wail is a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Salinas bar and a lawyer of 
well recognized ability, sterling "worth, 
honesty and integrity. He is a native 
of Old Virginia, but came to California 
in the early days of the Golden State and 
settled in the City of Monterey, then 
the county seat of Monterey County. 
With the removal of the county seat he 
went to Salinas, where he has ever since 
resided, and is a highly esteemed citizen 



JEFFERY HOUSE, SALINAS. 


lie in a manner most satisfactory to his 
patrons. He has placed the name of 
this modern hostelry high upon the cal¬ 
endar of leading caravansaries, with the 
result that it is to-day excelled bv few, 
if any. For families, commercial and 
business men and the traveling public 
generally it is second to none, ranking 
with the foremost hotels on the coast. 
Commercial men, whose judgment in 
such matters is considered by manv in¬ 
disputable, claim that for gentlemanlv 
and courteous attention, clean, neat and 
airy rooms and first-class meals lhe 
Jeffery House is unsurpassed by any 
hotel in which they have ever stopped. 
The significance of this statement may 
be made manifest when the fact is taken 
into consideration that from one year’s 
end to another the men who make this 
assertion travel many thousand miles 
and consequently are placed in a posi¬ 
tion to draw comparisons, which, as 
everyone knows, they do without being 
solicited for their opinions. Knowing, 
then, that commercial men are not given 
to exaggeration when it eomes to attest¬ 


are not consistent, with the station they 
assume. Mr. Linder, however, claims 
to run a hotel second to none, and in 
this direction he has met with mo>t 
gratifying success, for proof of which 
one need but give to him his patronage. 
Hie Jeffery House is one of the leading 
hotels of Monterey County and the cen¬ 
tral portion of the State, and to Emmett 
C. Linder, the gentlemanly proprietor, 
is due all the credit for making it what 
it is to-day. 

H. J. Papkinson. 

Edwin J. Parkinson, the subject of 
this sketch, deserves more than a pass¬ 
ing notice in this edition of the Tribune. 
Me was born in Kane County, Illinois, 
October 19, 1864, and graduated from 
the high school of his native State. He- 
came to California in 1880, when only 
sixteen years of age, and graduated 
from the University of the Pacific in 
1883, studied law with ex-Mayor Chap¬ 
man of Oakland in 1885 and afterwards 
with J. M. Nolan of San Francisco, and 
was admitted to practice in the Supreme 


Court of California, August 1, 1S86. In 
November of the same year he moved 
to San Diego and engaged in mercantile 
! business for a short time, but finding it 
not congenial to his taste he abandoned 
it for the real ^state and insurance 
business, which he followed for nearly 
two years, when hes'arted on a prospect¬ 
ing tour through Mexico. In 1889 he 
located in Parkfield, in the south-eastern 
portion of this county, where he engaged 
in the practice of law and resided there 
until January 1, 1893, when he moved 
to Salinas City, having accepted the 
position of Assistant District Attorney 
under P. E. Zabala, which office he now 
fills very crediiab y. 

Mr. Parkinson is a bright young law¬ 
yer, a close student, very painstaking 
and devotes his whole energy to the in¬ 
terest of his clients. As Assistant Dis¬ 
trict Attorney he gives general satisfac¬ 
tion, and judging from the record he has 
already made his friends predict a bright 
future for him. He was a delegate to 
the Democralic State convention of 1 892 : 
which was held in Fresno, and remained 
faithful and true to his constituents, 
neither wavering nor faltering from the 
path of rectitude, but standing nobly by 
the pledge he gave to those who elected 
him, notwithstanding the temptations 
which were placed in his way. The 
noble stand he then took has. proven 
him to be a man who has the courage 
of his convictions and one who can be 
neither intimidated nor bribed to betray 
a trust. 


John UUilliam Tholeke. 

J. W. Tholeke is one of the principal 
liquor merchants of Salinas City and is 
well known all over the county. He 
was born in Germany, March 31, 1850, 
and is descended from one of the old¬ 
est and best families of the Empire. 
His uncle now holds a very prominent 
government position in Hamburg. He 
came to the United States in 1869 and 
traveled extensively through the coun- 
tiy, but principally in \woming, Neb¬ 
raska, Colorado, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
and finally settled in California in 1873, 
locating in Salinas City. He purchased 
the fine building and lot on Main street 
which he now occupies and where he 
conducts an extensive business in the 
liquor trade. The citizens of Salinas 
City have twice elected him to the hon¬ 
orable position of councilman, which 
office lie now fills with credit to him¬ 
self and satisfaction to his constituents. 
He has been very successful in his busi¬ 
ness, having acquired a goodly share of 
this world’s possessions, in the use of 
which he shows a commendably liberal 
spirit. He is a stanch Democrat, 
wields a strong influence in political 
^flairs'and is an active member of the 
County Central Committee of his party. 
Mr. Tholeke is a married man, domes¬ 
tic in his tastes, and owns one of the fin¬ 
est residences in Salinas. 
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ChePi H^bePt. 

Due of the most deservedly popular 
Young men in Salinas is Cheii Hebert, 
who has resided in this county since 
3871, coming here with his parents from 
bis native city of San Francisco when 
mine vears of age. At present he is en¬ 
gaged in managing his farming interests, 
which center in and around Salinas. 
Being blessed with business ability of a 
high standard, he has his land in 
splendid condition and his stock in fine 
order. He has devoted most of his at¬ 
tention to raising fine horses, and his 
animals have taken many of the prizes 
at county fairs, in addition to winning 
several races on the tracks abroad and 
at home. His political party recogniz¬ 
ing his ability has selected him as a 
member of the Executive Committee for 
the past three campaigns and also 
as treasurer of all campaign funds. 
He has steadily refused to receive any 
reward at his party's hands, preferring 
his part as a worker to the best gift at 
the hands of the Democratic party of 
Monterey County. He is one of the 
01 iginal members of the “ Rod and Gun 
Club" of his adopted heme, and as>uch 
has been instrumental in bringing into 
notice Monterey County as a field for 
sport. He is a fine sportsman, and 
when Cheri goes out, either with rod or 
gun, he always returns with a well-filled 
basket or bag, the contents of which 
gladden the eyes and satisfy the stomachs 
of his friends. He is one of the direct¬ 
ors of the Monterey District Fair Asso¬ 
ciation and as such did good woik in 
making our county fair a success last 
October in the face of hard times and a 
stringent market for our products. He 
is a member of Santa Lucia Parlor, No. 
97, N. S. G. W., and takes an active 
interest in all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of that order. 

Beiges & Gai<Pissene. 

Salinas City can boast of having the 
only wholesale liquor store in Montei 
County. It is one of the most promi¬ 
nent buildings in the city and is owned 
by that well-known and popular firm. 
Beiges & Garrissere. They are whole¬ 
sale liquor merchants and besides sup¬ 
plying a large number of retail dealers 
in this and adjoining counties have a 
very large family trade. 1 heir business 
is very extensive and is constantly in¬ 
creasing, for they are noted for square 
dealing and have never been known fo 
crowd a customer or take advantage ol 
a stringency in the money market to 
force him to the wall. On the contrary 
they are always willing to lend a help-* 
ing hand to carry him over a panic. 
They keep the very best brands of im¬ 
ported and domestic wines and liquors 
and sell cheaper than many of the San 
Francisco houses. In connection with 
their wholesale department is a first- 
class sample room and saloon fitted up 


in modern style and splendor, and is 
the resort of those of the Salinas “400”' 
who know and appreciate good liquor. 
The accompanying cut gives but a faint 
idea of the building, which must be 
seen to be thoroughly appreciated. 

John Beiges, the senior member of 
the firm, was born in France, October 
19, 1852, but has resided in California 
for the last twenty-five years. 

Peter Garrissere, the junior member, 
is also a native of France and was born 



Berges & Garrissere’s Building. 

April 21, 1851, and has resided in Cal¬ 
ifornia for twenty-seven years. 

Before coining to Salinas they were ex¬ 
tensively engaged in sheep-raising in 
Kern Countv, in which business they ac¬ 
cumulated quite a large sum of money. 
Appreciating the climate and resources 
of Monterey County, and especially the 
Salinas valley, they went into business 
in Salinas City in 1884, renting a build¬ 
ing for that purpose. Their business 
increased at such a rapid rate that they 
found it necessary to move to larger 
and more commodious quarters, so in 
1889 they sold all their interests and 
possessions in Kern Countv and erected 
the large two-story building on the cor¬ 
ner of Main street and Central avenue, 
which thev now occupy. They are 
courteous and accommodating gentle¬ 
men and thoroughly understand their 
business. They are classed among the 
leading business men of the county and 
are here to stay. 

J. H. menke. 

J. H. Menke, proprietor of the Sa¬ 
linas Brewery, is well and favorably 
known throughout Monterey County. 
He is a native of Hanover, Germanv, 
and came to the United States in 1865, 
his first stopping place being New' York 
City. In 1869 he arrived in San Fran¬ 
cisco, where he engaged in work in a 
grocery store. Later he removed to 
Santa Cruz County, where he remained 
until 1874, when he engaged in the 
brewing business. In 1877 he pur¬ 
chased a half-interest in the Salinas 
Brewery and entered into partnership 
with Jacob Lurz under the firm name 
of Lurz & Menke. The Salinas Brewery 
was then located on Castroville street, 
alinas City, and although small in 


comparison with the splendid building 
since erected, the firm prospered and 
transacted an extensive and profitable 
business. Since the death of Mr. Lurz, 
which occurred in 1879, Mi. Menke 
has been the sole owner and proprietor, 
he having purchased the interests of the 
heirs of his deceased partner in the 
business. In 1891 he erected the spa¬ 
cious building now used and known as 
the Salinas Brewery. It covers an area 
of 50x112 feet, is three stories high and 
is said to be the most complete and 
best arranged brewery of its size in the 
State. His beer has the reputation of 
being equal to the best steam beer 
made in the State and is shipped ex 
tensively outside as well as supplying 
every town in the county. Mr. Menke 
is very popular in Salinas, where he re¬ 
sides, and is now serving his second 
term as a member of the City Council, 
which office he fills creditably and well. 
He was married in 187910 Miss Emma 
Tholcke of Salinas, and the result ol 
their union is six children, three sons 
and three daughters. 


Hon. JM. ft. DoPn. 

The public career of Hon. N. A. 
Dorn, the subject of this sketch, is a 
good illustration of what pluck and 
energy, perseverance and determination 
will do for a young man relying on hb 
own resources to make his mark in the 
world. He was born in Iowa 41 \eai> 
ago and came to this State with his 
parents when he was only one vear old. 
He graduated from the public schools 
at an early age and soon after com 
menced the study of law under the 
guidance and tutorship of that well 
known and able jurist, Judge Archer ol 
San Jose. He was admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court in 1874, when he 
was only 22 years of age, and at once 
established himself in his chosen pro¬ 
fession in Salinas Citv. He was elected 
District Attorney in 1S75 and wa> 
re-elected in 1879, an( l the record 
he made during the administration ol 
that office is one of which any lawyei 
might feel pioud. So well and faithfully 
did he serve the people that he was 
called upon in after years to fill an office 
of higher honor and trust. 

At the expira'ion of his term as Dis¬ 
trict Attorney he formed a partnership 
with W. M. R. Parker, the well known 
land lawyer of Monterey Coumv, under 
the firm name of Dorn & Parker, which 
at once became one of the most prom¬ 
inent law firms of the county and en¬ 
joyed a lucrative civil practice, having 
been connected with most of the great 
civil law cases in the county. In 1892 
he was nominated by the Republican 
party for the office of Superior Judge 
against Hon. J. K. Alexander, the 
Democratic nominee who then filled 
that position, and so great was his popu¬ 
larity and well recognized ability that he 


was elected by a handsome majority, 
and it is safe to say that the people have 
not regretted their choice. He is an 
honest, impartial, fearless and upright 
Judge, to whom the people, irrespective 
of party, point with pride, and in whose 
wisdom, judgment and integrity they 
have unbounded confidence. Judge 
Dorn is a great admirer of nature and 
loves to ramble through the mountains 
and forests and there meditate on all 
her grandeur and loveliness. He is an 
expert with the rod and gun, and, like 
all true sportsmen, takes a great interest 
in the preservaiion of fish and game. 


doi}zal<?s. 

Q ONZALES is located on the South¬ 
ern Pacific Railroad in the central 
Salinas valley 135 miles south of 
San Francisco and 18 miles south of 
Salinas City. The town was laid out in 
1874 and has grown from a mere sta¬ 
tion to be one of the best business towns 
in Monterey County. It has a popula- 
ion of something over 500, but trans¬ 
acts a larger business than many towns of 
twice that population. It is noted lor the 
hospitality and public spiritedness ol its 
c.tizens, its churches and public schools- 
Situated as it is in the center of one of 
the richest and most fertile valleys in 
the State, with a large and extended 
area of outlying districts tributary there¬ 
to, it has gained prominence as an in¬ 
land commercial center. The farmers 
and stock-raisers of Gloria, Bickmore 
and Bear valleys, in San Benito County, 
all do their trading in Gonzales and 
ship their cattle, dairy and farm pro¬ 
ducts from this town. There are four 
general merchandise stores, two hotels, 
two blacksmith shops, one bank, a piint- 



T^TfiOLIC CHURCH. 

ing office, three churches and as fine a 
public school building as there is in the 
county. The Gonzales Tribune, the 
leading weekly newspaper of the county, 
is also published in this town. The 
only secret societies here are Gabilan 
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Lodge, No. 372, I. 0 . O. F., and Pali¬ 
sade Rebekah Lodge, No. 195, both of 
which are in a flourishing condition. 

The public schools are under the 
management of Professor J. B. Bennett, 
principal, who is ably assisted by Mis. 
J. C. Lazier and Miss Clara Gordon. 

The three churches are the Baptist, 
Rev. J. M. Helsley, pastor; Methodist 
Episcopal, Rev. C. J. Miller, pastor; 
and the Catholic Church with Rev. P. 
Brady. 


and lemons here 0 f 


and even oranges 
grow to perfection. 

R. N. Windsor, the well-known or 
chardist, owns a very fine tract of land I in K 
adjoining that of Mr. Escolle, where can 
be found the finest and healthiest fruit 
trees in the county. Mr. Windsor 
makes a specialty of raising apples and I in 
pears and is an expert in that line ol 
business. The fruits raised on his farm 
have been awarded first premium in 
every State and- county fair in which 


S. P. R. 

The principal industries of this sec¬ 
tion of the county are farming, dairying, 
stock-raising and fruit-growing. The 
Gonzalez ranch, containing over 15.000 
acres, half of which has recently been 
subdivided and on which the town is 
ilocated, is one of the richest and most 
/fertile tracts of land in the county and 
yields enormous crops of grain every 
year. More than half of the San Vi¬ 
cente ranch, which contains about 16, 
>000 acres, is also tributary to the town, 
while along the foothills on the easterly 
side of the valley are thousands of acres 
of as good fruit land as can be found in 
any part of the State. 

The Salinas river flows within about 
a mile and a half of the town and on 
its banks are locued thousands of acres 
of fine rich bottom land suitable for all 
kinds of root crops. On the west sice 
of the Salinas river and opposite the 
town are situated the Paraje de Sanchez 
and Guadalupe ranches, which have also 
been partially subdivided and. are de¬ 
voted to farming, stock-raising and 
dairying, although a considerable por¬ 
tion of these ranches has been recently 
planted in fruit trees, which are doing 
well. The Escolle ranch is, properly 
speaking, a portion of the Paraje de 
Sanchez ranch and is the best improved 
farm on that side of the river. About 
fiftv acres of this farm are devoted to fruit 
culture. Apples, pears, peaches, apri 
cots, plums, cherries, prunes, almonds 


DEPOT AT GONZALES. 

they have been exhibited for the last 
eight or ten years. 


both having since been increased to 
500 feet. In conjunction with the 
arehouses they entered the grain buy- 
and insurance business, which is 
now conducted under the firm name of 
Thomas F. & George E. Faw, the latter 
having purchased Mr. Edwards’interest 
1886. As soon as the two brothers 
joined their forces arrangements were 
set on foot looking toward the incorpor¬ 
ation of the three warehouses in which 
they were interested and the one owned 
by Mayor Ball in Salinas, which rcruh 
was finally accomplished, giving a com¬ 
bined storage capacity of 40,000 tons. 
The corporation is now known as the 
Salinas Valiev Warehouse Association. 
These gentlemen, with Mr. Edwards, 
-he former partner, have long been 
identified with the best interests of 
I Gonzales and the contiguous country, 
md in every undertaking in which thc\ 
have had a hand they have shown grea 
solicitude for the welfare of the con - 
munity in which they got their start i 
business; This fact was first striking!- 
brought to public notice when, in 1884 
bile times were exceedingly dull, with 
the generous aid of her citizens they 
erected the Baptist Church in Gonzales 
bus giving our people a suitable plac 
to hold divine worship. Another strik¬ 
ing illustration of their interest in tin 
town ocqurred some years ago when 
the managers of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company thought it absurd to 
even presume that Gonzales or its sister 
town Chualar would ever be of suffi- 


Back of these ranches and along the cient importance to justify them in erect- 
foothills are numerous small farms ing depots and allowing their trains to 


where nearly all kinds of fruit grow to | stop 
perfection. Here are located the fruit 
ranches of Harrison Blin, Moon Bros., 
and many others well known all over 
the countv, and the products of whicl 
are shipped to all portions of the State 
With such vast resources to draw from 
it is no wonder that the town of Gon 
zales is the most prosperous and thrivit g 
town in Monterev County. 


for freight and passengers. But 


they succeeded only by consenting to 
meet the expenses attendant upon the 
carrying out of such a project. The 
depots were finally erected by the com¬ 
pany, George E. being installed as 1 
agent at Gonzales, while Thomas F. as¬ 
sumed the management of the office at 
Chualar'. But other interests demanded 
their attention, causing them to employ 
substitutes, whom they paid from their 
own pockets, which they continue to do 
at the present time* although the Gon¬ 
zales office is nearly self-supporting. 
As a result of their labors the station 
first erected in Gonzales has been re¬ 
placed by a new one, to which any town 
of greater population might point with 
becoming pride. This, however, is 
only a sample of what this enterprising 
firm has done for the people of Gon¬ 
zales. Besides being the managers of 
the Salinas Valley Warehouse Associa- 
ron, in which they have a controlling 
interest, they own two large hay ware- 
touses—one in Chualar and the otner 
in Gonzales—and write over three- 
fourths of the insurance done in this 
portion of the county. To the farmers 
ihey have been stanch friends, and, 
judging from the large amount of busi¬ 
ness they handle, the “horny-handed 
sons of toil” have not been slow to ap- 
( predate their services. 

Thomas F. Faw, the senior member 
of the firm, is now located at Salinas, 
the county seat, where he carries on a 
branch of the business established in 
Gonzales. 

George E. Faw, the junior member 
of the firm, was born in Washington 
County, East Tennessee, on August 1, 


oi 


Thos. p. &. Geo. E. pauu. 

Among the enterprising busine; 
men of Gonzales and the central por 
non cf Monterev County the firm 
Thomas F. & George E. Faw stands 
well at the head. Thomas F. Faw, tin 
senior member of the firm, was one of 
first persons to engage in farming 01 
die Gonzalez ranch, which bu.-iness he 
entered into with M. H. Clark in the 
spring of 1873. 1 878 he gave uj 

farming and with D. K. Edwards, who 
has since removed to Los Angeles, pur¬ 
chased from the Friedlander estate 100 
feet of the warehouse now standing in I the Faw Brothers took a different view 


PUBLIC SCHOOL AT GONZALES. 

1863. His boyhood days were spent in 


Gonzales, to which 400 feet have since | of the matter. They saw the disadvan- j attending such schools as the country at 
been added. In 1880 they leased and 
shortly after purchased from the South 
ern Pacific Company the warehouse at I pany, and after a long and determined j worked after leaving school, and started 

effort to persuade the corporation into 1 0-1 1 — ~~ 


tages that would result from such a that time afforded. At the age of 20 
course on the part of the railroad com- j he left his father s farm, on which he 


Chualar, following which, in 1882, they 
erected the one at Soledad, the capacity 


j for California, arriving here in the spring 


making these places stopping points | of 1883. His first stop in the Golden 
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State was made at Gonzales, where he 
entered with his brother Thomas F. in 
the grain buying and insurance business. 
With the indomitable perseverance that 
is his chief characteristic he entered 


G. E. FAW. 

with his Whole scul into the business 
for which he seems so ablv fitted and 
as a result has accumulated a compe¬ 
tence that will, in his declining years, 
shield him from the ravages of want. 
Mr. Faw is a Royal Arch Mason and a 
member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows. At the present time he 
is Superintendent of the Baptist Sunday 
School of Gonzales, which is in a most 
flourishing condition. Gene, as he is 
familiarly known, is a rustler of extra¬ 
ordinary ability, belonging to that class 
of people who know not the meaning 
of the word fail and whose determina¬ 
tion brings to them the accomplishment 
of their purposes. In iSS6 he was 
united in marriage to Miss Lizzie Kantz, 
a charming young lady of Gonzales, 
and their union has been blessed with 
three children, two of whom are now 
living. 

Sai*Ies &. Wideman. 

With the birth of the town of Gon¬ 
zales sprang into existence the well- 
known firm of Sarles & Widemann, 
which is now known as one of the most 
prosperous mercantile firms in Monte¬ 
rey County. They built the first store 
and are consequently the pioneer mer¬ 
chants of the town, and transact the 
largest business of any firm outside of 
the county seat. Their store is filled 
with a well-selected stock of dry goods, 
clothing, groceries, hardware and pro¬ 
visions and is by far the largest in the 
town. They also sell all kinds of farm¬ 
ing implements and machinery; in fact, 
everything necessary 10 supply the wants 
of their numerous customers, from a 
needle to a threshing machine. The 
members of this firm are A. Widemann 
and W. Sarles, and two more obliging 
and accommodating gentlemen would 
be hard to find in any community. Mr. 
Widemann came from the State of Illi¬ 
nois in 1864.. He worked for about 
two years in the redwoods and in the 
harvest fields of Santa Cruz County, 
and then came to Monterey County and 
accepted the position of overseer and 


general manager for Hildreth & Dun- 
phy, and as such had charge of the 
Gonzalez ranch, then rented bv that 
well-known cattle firm. This position 
he filled for about ten years. During a 
great portion of the time, however, he 
conducted considerable business on his 
own account He is a prominent Mason, 
having attained the degiee of Knight 
Templar, and also takes an active part 
in all public affairs. He is one of the 
directors of the Monterey County Agri¬ 
cultural Association, and has* fre¬ 
quently been tendered nominations bv 
his party for offices of honor and trust, 
but has steadfastly declined to accept. 
Mr Sarles also came from the State of 
Illinois, in which State he w’as born in 
t 847. He arrived in California in 1870 
and three years later settled in Gonzales, 
where he has lived ever since. In 1873 
he. was appointed postmaster of the 
town, which position he has filled con¬ 
tinuously to the present time. He takes 


many exciting events which transpired 
in the old capital during the stormy 
times which followed. His father was 
the owner of the Rincon de la Puma 
del Monte rancho, situated in the Sa¬ 
linas valley and on which the town of 
Gonzales now stands. It is one of the 
finest tracts of land in Monterey County 
and contains over 15,000 acres, all of 
which is now' under cultivation. Sev¬ 
eral years before his death the old gen¬ 
tleman made a deed of gift of this vast 
i estate . to his two sons, Alfred and 
Mariana (now Dr. Gonzales)* The two 
brothers worked together harmoniously 
and with a will, and soon accumulated 
a large fortune. About two years ago 
they divided the ranch between them 
and Alfred has since sold about 4,500 
acres in subdivisions, realizingtherefrom 
j quite a large ( sum of money, which he 
has invested in good paying securities, 
j He has set a good example to other 
* large land owners in thus cutting up so 


COUNTRY HOME OF H. ESCOLLE. 


an active part in the advancement and 
development of the town, and is clerk 
of the Boaid of School Trustees. Dur¬ 
ing his incumbency the present magnifi¬ 
cent school house was built, a cut 
of which will be found elsewhere in 
this volume, the building of which he 
personally superintended. He is a 
prominent Odd Fellow, being Past 
Grand of Gabilan Lodge, No. 372, of 
that order. In 1874 he and Mr. Wide¬ 
mann formed the partnership of Sarles 
& Widemann above referred to. Indi¬ 
vidually they are heavy stock-holders in 
the Bank of Gonzales, Mr. Widemann 
being President and Mr. Sarles Cashier. 


A. Gonzalez. 


It would be impossible to write a 
complete history of Monterey County 
without referring to Alfred Gonzalez, 
the subject of this sketch. Pie was 
born in the old town of Monterey, Aug¬ 
ust 24, 1845, when this State was under 
Mexican rule, and he has witnessed the 


large a portion of his ranch and selling 
it in subdivisions to home-seekers and 
actual settlers, which example, if fol¬ 
lowed by others, would be a great bene¬ 
fit to the county. Pie still retains about 
3.000 acres of rich adobe land, which 
yields him a hands-ome revenue everv 
year. Mr. Gonzalez is a highly edu¬ 
cated gentleman, courteous and consid¬ 
erate to all, and as a landlord is very 
popular with his tenants. He is one of 
the principal stockholders and a director 
of the Bank of Gonzales and takes a 
| lively inteiest in the welfare of that 
town. He is a married man, domestic 
; in his tastes, and resides with his familv 
j in an elegant mansion of modern ar¬ 
chitectural design in the suburbs of San 
Francisco. 


he is with the development of the 
county from its early history to the pres¬ 
ent day. He was born in France, De¬ 
cember 24, 1832, and immigrated to the 
United States in 1847, settling in New 
Orleans. After a residence of about five 
years in that city he started for Cali¬ 
fornia, arriving in the Golden State in 
1852. He selected Monterey County 
as his residence and at once engaged in 
business in the City of Monterey by 
opening a bakery and general merchan¬ 
dise store, in which business he con¬ 
tinued until 1SS6, when he sold out to 
his son-in-law, A. Manuel. In 1872 he 
purchased about 140C) acres of the 
Paraje de Sanchez ranch, near Gon¬ 
zales, in this county, and spent a large 
amount of money improving it. He 
planted about 50 acres in fruit trees, 
which has turned out to be a good in¬ 
vestment, yielding a handsome revenue 
every year and paying interest on more 
than the purchase price of the whole 
tract. He has a splendid country resi¬ 
dence on this ranch, where he and his 
family live during the summer months. 
The land is situated on the west side of 
the Salinas river opposite the town of 
Gonzales and is one of the most at¬ 
tractive, desirable and profitable farms 
in the county. Here may be seen or¬ 
ange and lemon groves in full bloom, 
besides other tropical and semi-tropical 
fruits, all of which grow to perfection. 
The other portion of this ranch is de¬ 
voted to farming, dairying and stock- 
raising, to which it is admirably adapted. 

The land slopes gradually from the 
foothills to the river, and water is con¬ 
veyed through pipes from a never-failing 
spring all over the ranch. He also 
owns 5000 acres of land in San Luis 
Obispo County and 3000 acres in Santa 
Barbara County, which is devoted to 
dairying and stock-raising and has proved 
a very profitable investment. Mr. Es- 
colle resides in the city of Monterey and 
owns valuable real estate there and in 


H- Eseolle. 

It would be impossible to write a true 
history of Monterey County without re¬ 
ferring to Honore Eseolle, one of its 
1 moat prominent citizens, connected as 


H. ESCOLLE. 

Carmel City and also in San Francisco. 
Notwithstanding his great wealth he is 
a very unassuming gentleman and is 
very popular with the masses. He is a 
prominent memberjof the Masonic fra- 
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ternity and takes an active interest in 
that organization. He was married in 
1854, in San Francisco, to Miss Adele 
Duval, an accomplished young lady and 
a native of hranee, and their union has 
indeed been a very happy one, being 
blessed by eleven children, three sons 
and eight, daughters. The three eldest 
daughters are ‘married, one to W. II. 
P\ burn, County Recorder of this county, 
one to B. H. Lucke, a prominent mer¬ 
chant of San Francisco, and one to A. 
Manuel, who is engaged in the general 
merchandise business in the city of 
Monterey. Leon, the eldest son, has ■ 
until recently been in chaige of his 
father’s ranch near Gonzales, but as he 
has an excellent business education he 
has resigned that position for a more 
lucrative occupation congenial to his 
tastes. 


JLiaban P. Smith. 


county. Three times he has been 
elected Constable of this township, al¬ 
though his was a case in which the office 
sought the man, not the man the office. 
As a peace officer Mr. Smith has made 
a good record, showing that he is fear¬ 
less in his determination to uphold the 
laws of the land. Bv conservative bud 
ness management Mr. Smith has found 
the key to quite a store of this world \s 
goods, to which tie is constantly adding 
more of the ‘‘lubricating oil” of life 
In 1873, the \ ear following his anival 
in California, Mr. Smith was joined in 
wedlock to Miss Mahala Paivons, a 
charming young ladv of Chualar Can 
von, this county, and five children have 
been born unto them, four of whom, 
two bovs and two girls, are now livirnr 
Tne boys are attending school in Oak¬ 
land, where Mr. Smith proposes to keen 
them until they have finished their edu¬ 
cation. Mr. Smith is an unassuming, 


young, but while this privilege is at 
hand we consider it but a fitting tribute 
to the rising generation to speak in 
terms the most glowing at our com¬ 
mand of this promising young man. 
Fred, as he is familiarlv known, is ihe 
chief clerk and accountant in Sarles & 
Wideman’s general merchandise store 
at Gonzales. This film is one of the 
largest, most prosperous and influential 
in Monterey County, having interests 
of great importance in many lines of 
business, and the very fact that the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch is enrolled on the list 
of the firm’s employees is a sufficuni 
guarantee of his worth and ability. 
Like his father, who is recognized as 
one of the shrewdest, most conservative 
and successful business men in this por¬ 
tion of the State, Fred is destined to 
some day become a leading light in the 
arena of finances. Perhaps no young 
man in Monterey County has a brighter 


Laban P. Smith, upon whom this 
article dwells, was born in Pendleton 
County, West Virginia, in 1850, where, 
during most of the time previous to his 
arrival at the age of maturity, he en¬ 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. 
Mr. Smith comes from an old family ol 
Virginians, wlio^e history dates back 
many generations, as may be seen from 
the fact that the county in which he was 
born was named for one of his pro¬ 
genitors. At the age of 22 Mr. Smith, 
tiring of his native town and wishing 
to see something of the world and in- 
winders, started out in life for himself. 
He had previously read and heard ot 
California and when finally deciding to 
make a change looked to this State 
as his destination. Here he knew the 
opportunities for accumulating a share 
of worldly goods were better and more 
varied and felt there were no reasons 
wffiy he should not be one upon whom 
fortune would consent to smile, so he 
arrived in the land of plenty during 
1872 and located in Gonzales, where he 
has since resided. Farming and stock- 



L. P. SMITH. 

raising have occupied the largest part of 
his attention during the twenty odd years 
he has been connected with the develop¬ 
ment and welfare of this portion of the 





THE GONZALES HOTEL. 


quiet man, w'ell liked by those whose 
acquaintance with him is only slight, 
and admired bv those who possess a j 
thorough knowledge of his many manly 
qualities. Naturally’fond of home and 
its comforts, he takes great pleasure in 
lingering irv the light of the family j 
circle. H is wife, who in herself was a ! 
prize worth winning, is also a lover of j 
home, and with their ideas so closely j 
Tended they present a picture indica 
ive of perfect contentment. 


P. H. CUideman. 

In touching upon the history and 
early life of the rising young men of' 
Monterey County we take the keenest 
pleasure in referring in unmeasured 
terms to that well-known and popular 
young business man, Fred H. Wide- 
man. While doing so, however, we 
confess that it is not often 'that oppor¬ 
tunity grants us the privilege of giving 
expression to our thoughts in matters 
bearing upon the characteristics of the 


future before him, provided of course 
he takes advantage of the opportunities 
offered by his family's wealth and posi¬ 
tion, which, we have no doubt, he is 
more than likely to do. With the foun¬ 
dation of a fortune already laid, should 
he in later years show that sound busi¬ 
ness judgment so peculiar to his father, 
there is absolutely no reason why his 
name should not be handed down to 
posterity as belonging to one who 
ranked with the greatest financiers of 
the age. Fred is now' 21 years of age 
He was born in Galinas on the 13th of 
April, 1872, and, with his parents, 
came to Gonzales shortly after. Here 
he has lived ever since with the excep¬ 
tion of three years spent at the Univer¬ 
sity of the Pacific in San Jose and one 
year in San Francisco, wffiere he attended 
Heald’s Business College, from wffiich 
institution he graduated with high 
honors. At the close of his college 
days he returned to Gonzales and ac¬ 
cepted the position he now occupies. 


He is a member of Santa Lucia Parlor, 
N. S. G. W., No. 97, of Salinas, and 



F. H. WIDEMAN. 

also of G; bilan Lodge, No. 372, I. O. 
O. F., of Gonzales. Unlike many of 
the sons of rich men, Fred is careful to 
avoid being classed as a haughty person¬ 
age, but iiistead, by his friendly and 
gentlemanly manners, wins his way into 
the friendship and esteem of those in 
whose company he is thrown. 


Chtfis Toiisselman. 

Among the enterprising and wide¬ 
awake business men of Gonzales Chris 
Twisselman, proprietor of the Gom 
zales Hotel, is recognized as an im¬ 
portant factor. He was born in Hol- 
ffiein, Germany, on the 7 th of July, 
1854 , and came to the’ United States 
when 18 years of age, locating in San 
Mateo County, where he engaged in 
the hay-baling business for a period of 
six years. Then he moved to Chualar 
and engaged in farming, which place 
he left after six years to come to Gon¬ 
zales, where he purchased from M. H. 
Clark the hotel now under his man¬ 
agement. The property is one of the 
best in the towm, being located on the 
corner of Fourth and Alta streets, a 
most prominent and desirable corner, 
wffiich he has improved in a manner 
that adds greatly to the general ap¬ 
pearance of our otherwise attractive 
tow r n. To Mr. Twdsselman the town 
of Gonzales ow r es much indeed, as by 
his instrumentality he has wrought 
some w r onderful changes in its aspect, 
and by his foresight and business 
judgment has engaged in undertakings 
which not only gave employment to 
many men but enhanced the value of 
his own possessions, ultimately result¬ 
ing in great benefit to all. When he 
first arrived in Gonzales the property 
now under his control presented a 
sorry appearance with its present mag¬ 
nificent proportions. Then the hotel 
was a small affair, but now it is classed 
as one of the leading hotels in the in¬ 
terior, having been enlarged and added 
to generally under his able supervision. 
He has always taken a deep interest in 
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the welfare and prosperity of the town, 
and it is a fact worthy of note that he 
does not confine his business dealings 
solely to the hotel, but, instead, en¬ 
gages in any undertaking wherein his 
sound business judgment fortells a 
probability of remunerative returns. 
Conservative, judicious and careful 
lie seldom makes a mistake detrimen¬ 
tal to his own interests, although he is 
square and honest in his dealings with 
the world. As a caterer to the wants 
of the public his ability is well known 
everywhere. No one ever stopped in 
his hotel once without making it his 
headquarters when again in town, con 
firm at ion of which may be seen by a 
glance at the hotel register, which al¬ 
ways contains a large number of names 
Mr. Twisselman takes great pride ir. 
conducting a first-class hotel, and his 
feelings in this direction are never 
wounded, as he is accorded by all the 
distinction of thoroughly understand¬ 
ing every branch of the business He 
personally superintends every depart 
ment, and, with the aid of able assist¬ 
ants, sees that the wants of every guest 
meet with prompt and courteous atten¬ 
tion. The rooms of the hotel are all 
large, cosey and comfortable, and the 
table is supplied with all the delicacies 
the market affords. Mr. Twisselman 
is a married man and the proud father 
of three children—two boys and a girl. 
Financially his standing is Al, and it 
may be truthfully said that if placed 
upon a barren rock with both hands 
tied behind him he would by some 
manner of means contrive to make 
money. 

The Bpoekman House. 

As nearly every town of importance 
is known by the general character of m 
hostelries, we deem it justly proper to 
devote no small amount of space in thi 
edition to that subject. Gonzales, as k 
known by every one who has occasion 
to patronize its hotels, is liberally sup¬ 
plied with first-class establishments o: 
this kind. The Brockman House, a 
cut of which is herewith given, is a fav¬ 
orite resort for commercial men and the 
traveling public generally, and as such 
has gained the. distinction of being 
second to none in every respect. To 
Mrs A. S. Brockman, the proprietress of I 
this model caravansary, is due all the 
credit bestowed upon the lmu>e over I 
which she has control, as she has al¬ 
ways zealously guarded the comforts of 
every guest. Left a widow in 1886, 
shortly after the house was thrown open 
to the public, she assumed the manage¬ 
ment at that time and has ever since 
conducted it in a manner becoming one 
of more experienced years in the busi¬ 
ness, with the result that to-day she has 
a thoroughly established reputation as a 
caterer to the public wants. The rooms 
of the Brockman House are well 


arranged, neat and airy, and the table 
is supplied with all the delicacies ob¬ 
tainable in the market. Mrs. Brock¬ 
man was bnn in Hemslemgen, Pro¬ 


vince of Hanoveren, Germany, and 
came' to California twenty-five years 
igo, locating in San Fhancisco, where 
,he remained about five yeais. During 
ler stay in that city she was married to 
li. Bn c .man, and they subsequently 
moved to Salinas, remaining at the 
rounty seat only a short time. They 
hen came to Gonzales, where, as pre¬ 
viously stated, Mrs. Brockman was left 
1 widow, with three children—two boys 
and a girl—to care for. With that 
determination seldom seen in women 
she took a philosophical view of her 
misfortune and immediately entered 
upon the discharge of those duties that 
would have been her husband’s had he 


which she lives. During the past two 
or three years, Will, her eldest son, who 
was born in San Francisco on the 28th 
of July, 1871, has assisted his mother in 


carrying on the business. At the presen* 
time he is at the head of the beverage 
department of the hotel, and by hi. 
courteous and gentlemanly qualities has 
made many warm and true-hearted 
friends. 

Beatty & Somme**. 

Messrs Beatty & Sommer are the 
leading and most prominent threshing 
machine men of Monterey, County. 
They reside in Gonzales and have been 
in the threshingjbusiness for the last 
ten or**twelve years. James Beatty, 
the senior member of the firm, is a 
native of Canada, but came.; to Cali¬ 
fornia when quite young and has been 


member of the firm, was born in Ger¬ 
many in 1854 , but has lived in the 
United States for nearly twenty years, 
principally in California. He is an old 
and respected resident of Monterey 
County and is one of its progressive 
citizens They are both popular gen¬ 
tlemen and are well and favoiably 
known throughout the county. 

Phil Collins. 

To give a sketch of the life ot the 
gentleman whose name appears above 
means to chronicle the happenings of a 
busy and eventful career marked with 
ill the vicissitudes to which the human 
familv is heir and to which one of less 
courage and determination would have 
succumbed. Born in County Cork, lre- 
and, on the 13th day of April, 1849, 
Mr. Collins, with the fire of youth 
burning within his bosom, threw off the 
sacred ties of home and set sail #for 
America, which he reached in 1867, 
coming directly to California, where he 
has since resided. He was one of the 
first residents of Gonzales, the progress 
of which he has watched with an inter¬ 
est born of a pride in its welfare and a 
desire to see it reach the highest point 
of prominence in its commercial and 
uher relations with the outside world. 
Instrumental in the development of the 
town, he has done much towards point- 
,ng out to intending settlers and home- 
seekers the wonderful advantages of the 
country contiguous to Gonzales, and has 
by his untiring efforts been the means 
>f increasing its population by a very 
lesirable class of people. Having lived 
here many years he is thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the climate and capa¬ 
bilities of the soil, and by reason of 
his is often the one to whom those 
lesirous of ascertaining facts and figures 
go for information, which he gives in 
hat courteous and gentlemanly manner 
which is his chief characteristic and bv 
which he has won many true and 
oval friends. Mr. Collins’ early life 
was far from being one of ease and en¬ 
joyment; on the contrary it was often 
empered with the most bitter disap 
(ointments and financial disasters, as 
vas the case when, some years ago, he 
nvested every cent he had in a band of 
heep that soon after sickened and died 
n his hands. 'This, however, is blit 
■ne of the many financial straits from 
vhich he has uncomplainingly emeiged, 
dwavs taking consolation in the fact that 
experience, though sometimes dear, is a 
wise and thorough teacher, yet, while 
his fortune has come and gone like the 
(lowing of the tide, he has always man¬ 
aged by sound business foresight and 
judicious management to replenish his 
depleted coffers. He is still engaged 
in the stockraising business, in which he 
has accumulated considerable means. 
One of the precepts of his early teach¬ 
ing which he has closely followed is not 



BEATTY & SOMMER’S THRESHING MACHINE, 

not been stricken by the hand of death. I a resident of Monterey County for the 
She his succeeded admirably.in all her j last nineteen years, during which time 
undertakings and to-day has the respect! he has been engaged extensively in 
and good will of the entire community in J farming. H. P. Sommer, the junior 



THE BROCKMAN HOUSE, GONZALES. 
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to allow his credit to become corroded 
with the dust of time, and to-day his 
word and his bond are considered 
equally valuable. In connection with 
this sketch it is a fact worthy of more 
than passing notice that the house in 
which he now lives was the first erected 
in the town of Gonzales. Mr. Collins 
married in 1885 Miss Rachael Robin¬ 
son, daughter of E. J. Robinson, a well- 
known and highly respected pioneer of 
Monterey County, and their union has 
been blessed with three children, two 
girls and a boy. 

d. B. Bennett. 

j. B. Bennett, principal of the Gon¬ 
zales public schools, was born in 1853 
and has resided in Monterey County 
twenty years. His father came to Cal* 
ifornia from England in 1854 and for 
a number of 3 ears was located in the 
mining counties. His health failing he 
moved to San Francisco for medical 
treatment, but all in vain, as he was 
buried at Lone Mountain Cemetery in 
the sixties. His mother having died in 
i860 he was left an orphan early in life. 
He always had a desire to live in Cali¬ 
fornia, so came west when onlv a mere 
bov with an uncle who was located at 
Virginia City, Nevada. Here he spent 
some time learning all he could concern¬ 
ing the new life that was open before 
him and visiting many points in the 
sagebrush State. After leaving school 
he went to the Owens river country? 
where he earned his first California dol¬ 
lar working for a relative who was super¬ 
intendent of the “Eclipse Mine” of 
Inyo County. Here he remained until 
the spring of ’70, when he became inter¬ 
ested in California schools and methods 
of teaching. Here he had his first ex¬ 
perience as a pedagogue, conducting a 



METHODIST CHURCH. 

night school where the miners, who de¬ 
sired, learned the three R’s and consid¬ 
erable history, as well as politics, for it 
was during Grant’s administration, and 
this school was made the center for 


political discussions, the young teacher 
being a worshipper of the gallant soldier. 
The subjects of war with Mexico and 
building the trans-continental railroad 
were the principal themes and directlv 
responsible for many a rich and valuable 
history lesson. He was then just over 
sixteen years of age, but gave promise 
of what his future would be. Much of 
his spare time he spent in the compos¬ 
ing room of the Alpine Miner, often 
trying his hand at the “case.” The 
mines of Alpine failing, he followed the 
newspaper proprietor to Grass Valley, in 
Nevada County, and assisted in the issu¬ 
ance of the first number of the Grass 
Valley Tidings. Here he became a 
compositor and remained until the win¬ 
ter of 1873, when he resolved to see 
more of his adopted State. He traveled 
quite extensively by easy stages around 
California. Concluding at last that 
along the coast was the proper place to 
locate he accordingly headed for Wat¬ 
sonville on the Pajaro river. Here he 
remained several weeks, but at length 
was urged to go to Salinas, which was 
represented as the growing town on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and one 
destined to become a large city. The 
young man accordingly came farther 
south to try his fortune in Salinas, which 
was then in its infancy and had just 
been declared the county seat of Mon- 
lerey County. For a time he was em¬ 
ployed by Hon. W. M. R. Parker, then 
county judge, who had a contract with 
the new county of San Benito to fur¬ 
nish the records pertaining to that sec¬ 
tion. When this was completed he 
went to work for the Corralitos Lumber 
Co. as yard man and book-keeper, 
where he remained for some years. 
In 1889 he applied himself studiously 
to a review of his studies, and at the 
next examination appeared before the 
Board of Education and passed in a 
highly satisfactory manner every branch, 
ranking first of thirty-two applicants 
and obtaining the highest certificate, 
granted. Since then Mr. Bennett has 
devoted his whole energy to teaching. 
His first school in this county was at 
Oak Grove, which he left for a more 
lucrative position at Carmel Bay, where 
he remained four years. Having shown 
superior merit and ability he was se¬ 
lected as principal of the East End 
school of Salinas, which he held nearlv 
seven years, leaving it to take his pres 
ent position at the beginning of the 
present fiscal year. He is the senior 
member on the Monterey County Board 
of Education, and to him and to the 
other members much praise is due for 
the present efficiency of our school 
course. Keeping abreast of all educa¬ 
tional movements he is one of the best 
known teachers in this county and 
noted both at home and abroad for his 
ability. 

Lie married Miss S. T. St.John, only 


child of ex-Supervisor St. John, in 
1 883 , and the lady is a fit mate for her 
husband. She is refined and highly 
educated, having attended the Univer¬ 
sity of California as a member of the 
class of '*82 Their home is the stop¬ 
ping place for such professors as visit 
Monterey County from that institution. 
Mr. Bennett is identified with several 
fraternal organizations, having reached 
the Templar Degree of Masonry, and 
is a Past Grand of the I. O. O. F., also 
a charter member of Court Santa Lucia, 
No. 8125, A. O. F. of A., Past Patron 
of the O. E. S., and has been secretary 
of Salinas Chapter, No. 59, R. A. M., 
for several years. His career is an ex¬ 
emplification of what can be done by 
one who has the true metal in him, 
for, in spite of his not having any par¬ 
ents or friends to assist him, he has had 
ever to make his own way in the world 
and is doing so bravely and fearlessly. 


J. D CoehPan 

John Diven Cochran, one of the 
pioneer settlers of Gonzales, was born 
in Marshal County, Illinois, in 1839 . 
He received his education in the public 
schools of his native State and at an 
early age started out to make his own 
living. In 1864 he arrived in Cali¬ 
fornia when he was but 23 years of age. 
His first work in this State was in the 
redwoods of Santa Cruz County, where 
he remained only a few months. Pre¬ 
ferring the life of a farmer he moved 
to Santa Clara Valley, where he worked 
in the harvest fields. He came to 
Monterey County in 1866 and secured 
a position with Hildreth & Dunphy, 
who were then the great cattle kings of 
California. He remained in their 
employ for four years and then entered 
into a partnership with A. Widemann 
in the farming and stockraising busi¬ 
ness, in which they were very success¬ 
ful. In 1876 he opened a butchershop 
in Gonzales and established his resi 
dence in town. In this business he 
has been very successful and is to day 
one of the leading business men of 
the town. He is also extensively 
engaged* in stockraising and owns a 
valuable ranch in San Benito County, 
where he keeps most of his cattle. He 
owns half a block on the principal 
business street in Gonzales, which 
brings him a handsome revenue. Mr. 
Cochran was married in 1875 to Miss 
Lena Starr, a highly accomplished 
voung lady and a leader of society 
in those days. Their marriage has 
been a happy one, the result of 
their union being one son, a bright 
young man of seventeen who is now 
attending the California College in 
Oakland. Mr. and Mrs. Cochran are 
members of the First Baptist Church 
of Gonzales and are earnest workers 
in the cause of Christianity. They 


have hosts of friends and are highly 
respected in the community. Mr. 
Cochran is a prominent Odd Fellow 



J. D. COCHRAN. 

and at present holds the responsible 
position of Treasurer of Gabilan Lodge, 
No. 372 , I. O. O. F., in Gonzales. 


f^ev. tT. JVI. J-lelsley. 

The subject of this sketch came from 
an old Virginia family and, as the name 
indicates, is of German decent. He 
was born Nov. 24, 1845, in the beauti¬ 
ful Shenandoah Valley, so well known 
during the late war. He is the seventh 
child of a family of eleven, and left 
home when eleven years of age to earn 
his “board and clothes,” as his parents 
had become reduced in circumstances 
and found their laige family a severe 
tax on their energies. The opportunity 
for education was poor at this time, be¬ 
ing limited to two or three months in 
winter at the “old field school” where 
pupils sat on slabs, fiat side up, and 
learned their A-B-C’s and the “three 
R’s,” but getting no appreciable idea of 
what to-day, in California, constitutes 
the true foundation of an education. 
The late war which raged in all its 
horror in that part of the country from 
1861 to 1865 made the opportunity for 
an education still less favorable, and at 
the age of 21 years Mr. Helsley was not 
master of the true principles of study 
or the fundamental rules underhing 
education. The close of the war did not 
mend matters, as the father died in a 
federal prison at F'ort Delaware, leaving 
the family dependent on Mr. Helsley 
and a younger brother, and the country 
in a state of complete demoralization. 
Private study with the aid of private 
teachers, during the winters when work 
was slack, enabled Mr. Helsley to en¬ 
ter Richmond College, Richmond, Va., 
when he was 25 years of age. He 
remained there three years, working at 
anything he could do during vacation to 
defray expenses. At the end of this 
period it was found necessary to teach a 
public school one year to acquire the 
needed funds to continue his studies, 
which he resumed atCrozer Theological 
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Seminary near Philadelphia, Pa. Hi 
there took the regular three years’ course, 
graduating with his class in 1877. His 
first settlement was with the Baptist 
Church at Ringoes, New Jersey, where 
he continued as pastor for five years. 
He left there in 1882, receiving acorn- 
mission of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society to labor in Western 
Nevada among the whites and Pah Ute 
Indians. He continued in this difficult 
field more than five years, when he was 
called to the pastorate of the Baptist 
Church of Gonzales, Cal., beginning his 
work January 1, i 838 ,and has continued 
his faithful services here up to the pre¬ 
sent time. In July, 1884, Mr. Helsley 
was married to Rachel A. Rush of 
Montana, New Jersey, who has proven 
herself a true helpmate in the gospel 
work. As a preacher he has the cour¬ 
age of his convictions and is outspoken 
against the popular sins of the day, not, 
hesitating “to declare the whole counsel 
of God” regardless of whom it may con¬ 
demn, and making loyalty to Jesus 
Christ the supreme law and motive of 
his life. In his hatred of shams, hol- 



REY. J. M. HELSLEY. 

lowness and hypociisv he sometimes 
says things tnat awaken criticism, but 
those who know him best never doubt 
the purity of his motive nor the loving 
sincerity of his scathing rebukes of sin 
and worldly folly. Thoroughly western 
in his views and tastes, Mr. Helsley be¬ 
lieves in everything that can develop 
and build up California financially, 
socially, intellectually and spiritually, 
making it the grandest State in the 
union. 


p. la. Ulidemann. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
Ottawa, La Salle County, Illinois, in 
1857. He came to California in 1878, 
having just arrived at the age of major¬ 
ity. He started in life in the Golden 
West as a farmhand, but his inielligence 
and industry was soon recognized and 
appreciated by those for whom he 
worked, and in 1881 he was appointed 
to the responsible position of foreman 
of the Gonzalez ranch which 'position 
he filled with credit to himself and satis¬ 


faction to his employer for nearly three 
years, when he engaged in farming on 
his own account. In this budness he 
accumulated sufficient to purchase for 



F. L. WIDEMANN. 

himself a comfortable home in one of 
the best resident locations of the town 
of Gonzales. He also purchased the 
Palmetto livery stable, a very valuable 
piece of property in the same town, and 
at once engaged in the livery business. 
This proved to be a profitable invest¬ 
ment and he is now the proprietor of 
(me of the largest livery stables in Mon¬ 
terey County. His business is con¬ 
stantly increasing and his property is 
becoming more valuable every dav. 
He is one o the solid men of the town. 
In 1881 he married Miss Rachel Har¬ 
ris, a charming young lady whose gen¬ 
tleness of manner and modesty of de¬ 
meanor has endeared her to all her ac¬ 
quaintances. The result of their mar¬ 
riage is two children, a boy and a girl. 
Mr. Wideman is a member of the or¬ 
der of Odd Fellows and his wife is a 
devout member of the Baptist Church. 


Di*. JVI. E. Gonzalez. 

Dr. M. E Gonzalez was Worn in the 
city of Monterey, July 26, 1848. He 
received his education at the Santa Clara 
College, and when only seventeen years 
of age was invested with full charge and 
management of his father’s ranch, the 
Rincon de la Punta del Monte, con¬ 
taining over 15,000 acres. At the age 
of twenty he purchased the business 
of Polasky & Co., one of the leading 
mercantile firms of Monterey, which 
he continued very successfully for ten 
vears. At the age of thirty he com¬ 
menced the studv of medicine and five 
vears later graduated from the Cooper 
Medical College in San Francisco, hav¬ 
ing received his diploma in 1883. He 
has never made a business, however, of 
the profession, except when called upon 
in cases of emergency, or to administer 
to the wants of the poor and needy, 
which he has always generously done. 
The Doctor is the owner of about 7000 
acres of rich valley land near the town 
of Gonzales, and is considered one of 
the most prosperous freeholders of 
Monterey County. He also owns some 


valuable property in Fresno ‘and in his 
native city of Monterey. He and his 
brother Alfred laid out the town of Gon- 
zalts in 1874, and have ever since 
assisted materially in its progress and 
development. His land near Gonzales 
is almost entirely devoted to the raising 
of grain, and is farmed by tenants on 
shares, he, as landlord, receiving 
one fouithof the crop. He is one of 
the directors and Vice President of the 
Bank of Gonzales, and is also a director 
of the Gonzales Racetrack Association. 
In politics he has allied himself with 
the Republican party, and was a dele¬ 
gate to the National Convention of 1872 
which nominated U. S. Grant for Presi¬ 
dent. Dr. Gonzalez is a married man, 
very domestic in his tastes, and spends 
much of his time at his country home 
near Gonzales, but claims his peima- 
nent residence in San Francisco. 


John jVIeEntee. 

One of Gonzales’ prominent citizens' 
is John McEntee, an extensive farmer 
and stockraiser well known in Monte¬ 
rey County for his genial and social 
disposition and generous nature He 
was born in the County Monaghan, 
Ireland, in 1851 , and received his 
education in the public schools of that 
country. After working for a short 
time on his father’s farm he left his 
native land in 1869 at the early age of 
eighteen and embarked for the land of 
the free and the home of the 
brave, arriving in New York in the fall 
of the same year, where he secured 
employment in the wool and hide bus¬ 
iness with W. A. Ellis & Co. In May, 
1874 , he nrrived in San Francisco, 
where he resided until January, 1877 , 
when he came to Monterey County 
and settled in the Salinas Valley, near 
Gonzales, where he has ever since 
resided, during which time he has been 
engaged in farming and stock raising, 
in which business he has accumulated 
a competence. Mr. McEntee is noted 



JOHN M’ENTEE. 

as a turfman and lover of good horses 
and always has a number of thorough¬ 
breds in his stables at his home place. 


He is a good judge of horses and is 
often called upon to give his opinior 
on the merits of this noble animal 
when under discussion by less compe¬ 
tent judges. Although not a betting 
man he is always ready and willing to 
back his judgment with coin on the 
result of a horse race, and many brave 
sports have been forced to “take 
water” by Mr. McEntee when on the 
race track. He is the largest stock¬ 
holder of the Gonzales Race Course 
Association, in which he takes an active 
interest, and is always a liberal sub¬ 
scriber to every project which has for 
its object the building up of the 
community of which he is so active 
and enterprising a citizen. Mr. 
McEntee was married in San Francisco 
in August, 1885 , to Miss Sara Brady 
of New York and their union has been 
blessed with three children, two girls 
and a boy. 

Jep H- Toft. 

Jep H. Toft, who was born in Loit- 
kirkeby, Schleswig, Germany, in 1867 , 
is a prominent merchant of Gonzales, 



JEP H. TOFT. 

where he has resided since 1891 . He 
came to California from his native 
country in 1882 , just after arriving at 
the age of 15 , and located at Watson 
ville, Santa Cruz County, making his 
home with the family of John T. Por 
ter, who became greatly attached to 
Mr. Toft on account of his gentlemanly 
and courteous qualities. While in 
Watsonville he attended the public 
schools of that place two years, and at 
t ie end of this time accepted a posi¬ 
tion as clerk in the general merchan¬ 
dise store of O. Meyer & Sons of Sa¬ 
linas, where he remained several years, 
during which time he gave entire sat¬ 
isfaction to his employers. Having 
saved the proceeds of his earnings, 
Mr. Toft saw a chance to better his 
condition by making of himself a thor¬ 
ough business man,and with this idea 
in view resigned his position as clerk 
and took up a course in J. A. Chesnut- 
wood’s Business College of Santa Cruz, 
graduating from this celebrated insti- 
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tution of learning with the highest 
honors. About this time a desire to 
visit the land of his birth got the upper 
hand of him, so he took advantage of 
his inclinations and sailed for home 
and the scenes of his childhood. There 
he remained several months and dur 
ing his stay visited the principal points 
of interest in northern Europe, when, 
having gratified his desires, he de¬ 
cided to return to America Mr Toft 
is now a married man and it was while 
on his return voyage that he met the 
young lady who became his wife. She, 
too, had visited Europe, and, with her 
parents, was on her way home. Upon 
the completion of their journey the 
two young people promised to meet 
again, and in fulfillment of this prom 
ise they paved the way for future love. 
The culmination of their chance ac¬ 
quaintance came when, on the 12th of 
October, 1892 , they were united in 
marriage. His wife is a daughter of 
J K. Nissen, a wealthy merchant of 
Haywards, Alameda County. She is 
a perfect type of true womanhood. 
Mr. Toft, after his return from Europe, 
was given the management of the gen 
eral merchandise store established in 
Gonzales by the Wahrlich-Cornett Co. 
of Salinas. Since then the company 
has been incorporated and Mr. Toft, 
besides being a heavy stockholder, is 
one of the directors of the corporation. 
Taking great interest in organizations 
of a fraternal nature, at the present 
time he is a member of Gabilan Lodge, 
No. 372 , I. O. O. F.,of Gonzales, and 
of Compromise Encampment, No. 37 , 
of the same order in Salinas. 

Du. S. B. Gordon. 

In these days when it is customnrv 
with those who have been the victims of 
fortunate circumstances to turn the ad¬ 
vantage thus gained to pecuniary ac¬ 
count, it is indeed relishing to hear or 
read of one who has succeeded by his 
own personal merits. Such is Dr. S. B. 
Gordon, the subject of this sketch, who 
was born in Monterey, this county, on 
the 17th day of October, 1868. He is 
the second son of S B. Gordon, a well- 
to-do resident of Pacific Grove, who 
moved to the latter place within the last 
few years after accumulating a comfort¬ 
able competence in his former home. 
The Doctor attended the public schools 
of his native town until 16 years of age, 
when he accepted a position in the 
Western Union Telegraph office of the 
old capital, where he remained for 
several months. He thoroughly mas¬ 
tered the art of telegraphy and resigned 
his position to go to Rocklin, Placer 
County, where he entered the office of 
Dr, H, E: Stafford and studied medi¬ 
cine for ope year under the tutorship of 
that ab|e physigian. He then went t© 
£an Francisco and entered the Medical 

department of the University of Gali- 


fornia, remaining in that institution two 
years. Then, in order to more thor¬ 
oughly fit himself for the profession of 
his choice, he left San Francisco at the 
expiration of his term of scholarship 
and went to New York, there graduating 
with high honors from the Medical de¬ 
partment of the University of that city 
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in 1889 He ihen returned to Cali¬ 
fornia and in the same year located at 
Gonzales, where he has built up a prac¬ 
tice enjoyed by few physicians of more 
mature years. Though a young man 
he has hosts of friends in every portion 
of Monterey County, as was proven at 
the last election, when, by an over¬ 
whelming majority, he was chosen bv 
the people to fill the office of Coroner 
and Public Administrator. As such he 
has given entire satisfaction to all. Dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1891 he was married 
to Miss Maggie R. Cox, daughter of 
Peter Cox of Watsonville. Previous to 
her marriage his wife was a teacher in 
the public schools of Gonzales, and 
while occupying this position by hei 
amiable disposition endeared herself to 
all with whom she came in contact 
Courteous, gentlemanly, kind-hearted 
and true Dr. Gordon has a bright future 
before him. He is a man amongst 
men and at the present time is the 
Acting Past Grand of Gabilan 
Lodge, No. 372. Independent Order of 
Odd Bellows. He is also a member o 
the N. S. G W. As a man he has the 
respect of every one and as a physician 
the people of Gonzales and surround¬ 
ing country are indeed proud of 
him because they have implicit conV 
depce in his ability and knowledge of 
the profession. 

Pet ett Chuisman. 

By giving an insight into the private 
life of Peter Chrisman we must neces¬ 
sarily touch upon the early history of 
Monterey County, as he came here at 
a time when the valley seemed likely 
to remain a barren waste fit only for 
the pasturage of the vast herds of cat¬ 
tle which fed upon its natural vegeta¬ 
tion and over whose domains they 

roamed in undisputed sway. Such 


was the condition of the country when 
Mr Chrisman first set foot in it, yet he 
has lived to see the scene shifted into 
a valley dotted here and there with 
happy homes and families. I'he trans¬ 
formation has been a grand one, and 
to one of Mr. Chrisman’s patriotic 
feelings the change has been fraught 
with gratifying pleasure, he having 
taken a prominent part in the advance¬ 
ment and prosperity of this section, be 
ing always ready and willing to assist 
financially and otherwise any measure 
in which he could see the elements of 
an ending which tended toward in¬ 
augurating a new era of progress. Mr. 
Chrisman was born in Douglas County, 
Nebraska, on the first of January, 
1850 , where he lived until 17 years of 
age, when he started across the plains 
for California, reaching his destination 
after a three years’ struggle, during 
which time he endured many of the 
hardships of that perilous voyage 
Upon his arrival in California he lo¬ 
cated in Hollister, then Monterey 
County, in which place he remained 
three years, after which he went to 
Soledad, where he operated a thresh 
ing machine, being one of the proprie 
tors of the same. While in the latter 
place he secured a contract to haul the 
poles and wire for the first telegraph 
line erected between Soledad and Ar¬ 
royo Grande, San Luis Obispo County, 
the fulfillment of which consumed sev¬ 
eral months’ time. He then moved to 
Gonzales, where he engaged in busi 
ness on his own account, which he suc¬ 
cessfully managed for a period of three 
years In the lall of 1878 he began 
farming on the Gonzalez ranch and 
since that time has continued in the 
same business—a tiller of the soil In 
connection with his farming interests 
he has owned and operated several 
different threshing machines in con 
junction with other men, among whom 
were Unted States Marshal Franks, 
the late Henry Brockman, George W 
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Theuerkauf and Paul Talbott, the lat¬ 
ter of whom is still a partner in the 
business, Mr. Chrisman is probably 
one of the most extensive and success¬ 
ful farmers in fhe valley and one of its 
most widely known and prominent cit 
izen§. He has served as school true- 


tee in this district for many years, 
and it may be said that during his in¬ 
cumbency many improvements have 
been made in our school facilities, 
principal among which is the hand¬ 
some new school house, which was 
erected under the supervision of him- 
sell and Messrs. Sarles and Sommer. 
In 1878 Mr. Chrisman was married to 
Miss Nancy Pugh of Sacramento, to 
whom four children were born, two 
boys and two girls. Since then the 
home tie has been broken by the death 
of his wife, who was a most estimable 
woman and affectionate mother. Mr. 
Chrisman is a member of the I. O. O. 
k., and is highly respected and es¬ 
teemed by a large circle of friends. 

Peter* S. Bpiehsen. 

Peter Samuel Erich sen is a promi¬ 
nent farmer of Monterey County. He 
was born in North Schleswig, now a 
a portion of the German Empire, 
December 2J, 1855 . He received a 
liberal education in the public schools 
of his native land, but, like many, of 
his countrymen, long before he arrived 
at the age of majority immigrated to 
California and arrived in this State in 
June, 1872 , in the seventeenth year of 
his age. He worked as a farm hand 
for several years and by his industry 
soon saved enough money to purchase 
a tarm ot his own. He is now the 
owner of 3*20 acres of fine farming land 
within five miles of Gonzales and i-> 
ranked as one of the solid men of the 
county. He is a member of the firm 
of Erichsen & Bartelsen, the well- 
known threshing machine men of the 
Salinas Valley. He is also the owner 
ot that celebrated Kentucky jack, 
“Napoleon,” the largest in the State. 
He is a member of Gabilan Lodge, 
No. 372 , 1 . O. O. F., in Gonzales, and 
takes an active part in all public 
affairs and keeps well posted in all the 
current events of the day. His family 
consists of his wife, who is an estimable 
lady, and four children. His home is 
n Kannv one and denotes comfort and 
prosperity. 

J^eils C. Fanoe. 

The gentleman whose name appears 
above was born in North Schleswig, 
Denmark, on the 15 th of November, 
1846 , and consequently at the present 
time is in the 17 th year of his age. 
When 20 years o’d he joined the 
Danish army and before the expiration 
of his term of service was promoted 
from the ranks to the position of First 
Lieutenant of his company, a position 
of grave imporiance when it is remem¬ 
bered that in his native land only 
those of the truest metal and most 
dauntless courage are placed in the 
line of promotion. After being honor¬ 
ably discharged from further service in 
the army, he^lookcd around for some 
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place in which to settle and begin the 
active pursuits of life. Like many of 
his countrymen who had read and 
heard of America he finally concluded i 
to seek his fortune in the “land of the 
Iree,” and after some little delay, 
occasioned by the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for the voyage, he bade good-bye 
to home and friends and sailed for New 
York, reaching the end of his journey 
in the spring of 1871 . Remaining in 
the eastern metropolis but a short time 
he turned his steps westward, coming: 
directly to Monterey County, where he 1 
engaged in farming, which business he; 
has success!ully followed ever since \ 
In 1882 he visited the scenes of his 
childhood and there met, wooed and 
won Miss Escolina Hendrecksen, who 
accompanied him on his return as far 
as Salinas, where they were married 
Their married life has been a happy 
one and to-day. Mr. Fanoe is the proud 
father of a family of five robust, 
healthy children. Mr. Fanoe himself 
is a man of powerful physicpie and his 
offspring promise to follow closely in 
his footsteps. Domestic in his tastes, 
he loves to bask in the sunshine of his 
children’s happiness and hear the 
ringing laughter of their youthful hearts. 
At the present time he is farming a 
strip of land near the town of Gonzales, 
which he purchased during the present 
year from the earnings accumulated by 
the dint of his own energies. Upon 
this he has a comfortable home filled 
with all the luxuries of life. Financially 
he is classed as the possessor of con¬ 
siderable wealth, which he carefully 
guards against the incursions of unfor- 
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seen foes. While he venerates tht 
land of his birth, Mr. Fanoe loves anc 
is loyal to the sta s and stripes which 
float over the land of his adoption. 


Joseph Jut»i. 

Joseph Juri, the well-known liquoi 
merchant of Gonzales, was born ir 
Ambre Sotto, Switzerland, on the 29 th 
of June, 1854 , and came to the United 
States eighteen years later, locat ; ng in 
New York City, where he entered the 


employ of Delftrottico, the celebrated 
restaurateur of that city. There he 
remained but a short time, as he was 
anxious to reach the golden west of 
which he had heard so much from his 
father, who came to this State from his 
far-away home in the Alps shortly after 
•the discovery of gold in California be¬ 
came known to the World, and who, 
was at the time of Which We s^eak en¬ 
gaged in exploring the boWelS 'of the 
eaith in search of the shining metal. 
In aecordance with his desire to 
reaeh the placid shores of the Pacific, 
where so many fortunes had been 
easily made, Mr. Juri embarked for 
California, landing at San Francisco 
where he procured a position in 
Campi’s restaurant similar to the one 
he had left in New York. After four 
years of employment in this capacity 
he moved to Salinas, remaining there 
one year, when he went to Watsonville, 
Santa Cruz County, where he first 
engaged in the business he is now 
conducting and where he spent five 
and one-half years of his life. In 188 G 
Mr. I uri came to Gonzales and since 
that time by shrewd business manage¬ 
ment has accumulated, quite a large 
store of this world’s goods, with the 
result that to-day he is classed as one 
of the solid business men of the town. 
His present financial condition is quite 
a favorable commentary on his first 
visit to this valley, which was made at 
a time when his baggage consisted 
solely of the blankets he carried on his 
back. Since then, however, he has 
been lavishly smiled upon by fortune 
Mr. Juri comes of a highly respected 
and wealthy Swiss family. His father 
was a teacher in the public schools of 
Switzerland for ten years and gave up 
the profession to seek his fortune, 
which he found in California, when he 
returned home and is now enjoying the 
fruits of his early struggles with the 
ever-retui ning consciousness that the 
hardships he endured while seeking 
wealth and power are now filling his 
declining years with all the pleasures 
of life. Mr. Juri has three sisters in 
California and one in New York City. I 
He also has two brothers, one of whom ! 
is employed in San Fiancisco and the 
other is in Buenos Ayres, Argentine 
Republic, S. A., where he has resided 
thirty-three years. Evidently the; 
family of Mr. Juri believes that in the 
western hemisphere there is an amount 
of assurance for piosperity seldom seen 
in other climes Mr. Juri is the owner 
of valuable property both in Watson¬ 
ville, his former home, and Gonzales. 


G. W. TheuePkauf. 

George W. Theuerkauf was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 10 , 1846 . ; 
When six years of age he came with his I 
parents to California and located in . 


Santa Clara County, where he received 
his education. In 1875 he*moved to 
Monterey County and purchased a 
farm of 600 acres near Gon^aleS His 
land is well improved dnd is one ot 
the finest fafms in the county. In 
1886 he Wds elected supervisor from 
his district, Which office he filled very 
creditably for four yeArs. In 1868 he 
Was matried to MiSs Mary Hertel, 
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daughter of Dr. C. A. E. Hertel of San 
Jose, and their union has been blessed 
with six children, four daughters and 
two sons. The eldest daughter was 
married over a year ago to Mr. John 
Hendy, proprietor ot‘ the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works in San Francisco. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theuerkauf celebrated 
their silver wedding at the residence of 
the lattei’s parents in San Jose, 
October 29 , 1893 , and it was one of the 
social events of the season> on which 
occasion they were presented with 
many costly presents by their numer¬ 
ous relatives and friends. By strict 
attention to business Mr. Theuerkauf 
has accumulated considerable money 
He has rented his farm near Gonzales 
and has recently moved to San Jose, 
where he lives in ease and comfort on 
the Iruits of his labor. 


/Tptyterey ai)d tpe drove. 


I N touching upon the history and 
resources of the cities of Monterey 
and Pacific Grove, the garden spots 
of the golden west, we quote from a 
letter written us by Hon. S. J. Duck¬ 
worth, in which he furnishes the 
following elaborate and interesting ac¬ 
count of the progress of those prosper 
ous cities by the sea: 

The reading public has been sur¬ 
feited with a thousand and one versions 
of the important historical events that 
have taken place within the limits of 
the first capital of California. But 
little, however, has been said of the 
many charming points in and around 
the modern city of Monterey. Much 
has been written about the stirring 
scenes that were witnessed here by the 


’ 49 er and his predecessor* White life 
numerous things Of present iiilportdncB 
thdt sufroiind ids hdve bhefi oyeHbokhcL 
Believing that the fiitule gfedtness Bf 
Monterey does not depend upon the 
color that may be given its past glories 
and ancient prestige, I shall leave its 
early history aside and endeavor to 
deal with facts relative to the present 
condition of this section of Monterey 
County, dwelling on the claims that 
Monterey has to the attention of the 
outside woild, not on the score of 
antiquity, but rather because of the 
elements at its command to make it a 
city of commercial importance. It has 
been suggested that folks of a more 
practical turn of mind than the good 
people within whose grasp the future 
of Monterey has rested during the 
time that other sections of California 
have been booming and bringing their 
resources to the highest point of de¬ 
velopment, would long ere this have 
taken advantage of our superior loca¬ 
tion with reference to the transportation 
interests of the State and made the 
silent city by the sea a humming hive 
of manufacturing industry. To a 
certain extent this is true, yet it could 
hardly be otherwise during a consider¬ 
able period of Monterey’s history. 

The main cause for Monterey’s ap¬ 
parent slumber while her sister cities 
were pushing ahead is the litigation 
that lor more than a generation has 
been pending with regard to the Pueblo 
lands. When California became 
American territory Monterey was pos¬ 
sessed of some 40,000 acres of land 
equal to any that the sun ever shone 
on. But it appears that the eminent 
men chosen to administer the affairs of 
the capital city after the American oc¬ 
cupation found it a difficult task to 
manage them in a manner creditable 
to themsglves or profitable to their con¬ 
stituents As early as February 8, 1850 , 
Governor Burnett felt called upon to 
protest against the dark chamber pro¬ 
ceedings of the Ayuntamiento which 
were resulting in the municipal lands, 
or wood lots, being sold or done away 
with without benefit of any nature to 
the city, and to anticipate any action 
of the same illustrious body concern¬ 
ing the common lands (now known as 
city lands) by directing Prefect David 
Spence to noti.y the Ayuntamiento 
“that the common lands belonging to 
the place are under the control of the 
Prefect and that they cannot be sold 
by any powder until the Legislature or 
Congress shall give authority to do so.” 
Governor Burnett’s protest availed but 
little except that subsequent to 1850 
from one to two weeks’ notice was 
given of the Ayuntamiento’s intention 
to sell wood lots at public auction. All 
these wood lots w r ere 600 yards square. 
On July 26 , 1853 , Alderman Ashley’s 
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r8sdldtiorl £o sell twenty-foiir df them 
\H 7 hs dddpted. On September I 2 £h df 
ttie sdme yedr Aldeifftaln AShle'y’gr 
f83oliition to sell dll the remaining 
wood lots wds passed and in a! few 
ddys theredftdr the Clfy df Mdnterey 
whs stripped of dll her possessions 
outside of the cdmmdn dr piieblo 
lands. 'This brilliant piece of finan¬ 
ciering having been accomplished, all 
interest in municipal affairs seemed to 
have been lost, for there were only 
three other meetings of the Ayuntami- 
ento in the six years next ensuing. On 
January * 24 , 1859 , the Board of Trustees 
met. and Mr. Ashley filed a claim 
against the city for $ 991 . 50 , being the 
amount due for prosecuting to a suc- 
c e s s f u 1 
issue the 
title of 
the City 
of Mon¬ 
terey to 
t h e pu¬ 
eblo land 
before 
the U. S, 

Land 
Commis¬ 
si o ti e r * 

To pay 
the claim 
the TrUS* 
tees re¬ 
solved to 
sell 44000 
acres of 
the land 
award e d 
to the 
city by 
the Com- 
ni i ssion. 

Gover¬ 
nor Bur¬ 
netts ad 
monition 
that the 
lands 
could not 

be sold without previous authority 
from the Legislature or Congress 
was disregarded, and on the 8th 
of February, 1859 , all of Monterey 
City’s lands were sold to Alderman 
Ashley and David Jacks for the sum 
of $ 1002 . 50 . In the course of a few 
months Ashley disposed of his interest 
to Jacks and so the proceedings now 
pending are by the present City of 
Monterey against Mr. Jacks for the 
recovery of the immense domain held 
by him and now worth a fabulous 
sum. Thus Monterey was avoided 
by home-seekers from other parts of 
the world and for many years the place 
stood still. The people were helpless. 
Their hands were tied and they could 
do nothing to better their condition 
because of the charter under which 


their affairs had td be conducted. Up 
to 1889 the city charter prohibited! 
the fo\\ v ri Trustees from doing any¬ 
thing aEi(fe front levying a license tax 
of $t.o6’ per tfioh'th or? every business 
house for the exclusive purpose of 
keeping the streets clean, fttit the Leg¬ 
islature of fS&p placed the people of 
Monterey i'n a! pb'siii'on where they 
could do something for themselves. 
It passed the enabling act in March of 
that year, and on the 3d of June, 1889, 
the present city of Monterey was organ¬ 
ized. From that time to this the 
changes that have come over the place 
are simply wonderful. Progress has been 
made in every line, and to-dav Mon¬ 
terey is as much a modern town as 


would have made this one of the most 
important cities of the Pacific Coast, 
there' is no other place in California to¬ 
day making fhe efforts that Monterey is 
putting forth to attain the station to 
which hef natural advantages^title her. 
Under the proper heading reference 
will be made to the many improve¬ 
ments inaugurated during the past few 
vears, and an accurate account 
will be given of the enterprises now 
under way, some of which promise to 
completely revolutionize our surround¬ 
ings. 

One of the first acts of the Board of 
Trustees elected at the time the present 
city was organized was to pass the 
necessary preliminary looking towards 
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any other on the Coast. Electricity has 
been substituted for oil in illuminating 
the streets and business houses; a thor¬ 
oughly equipped street railway affords 
convenient access to all places of in¬ 
terest in and around the city. In short, 
more advancement has been crowded 
into the last four or five years than was 
made during the previous century 
of the town’s existence. Of course 
the incorporation of Monterey as 
a city of the sixth class was 
brought about only as the result of a 
protracted struggle, with the masses 
arrayed on one side and the beneficia¬ 
ries of the city land deal on the other. 
The masses won, and the results 
achieved speak for themselves. While 
in other years glorious opportunities 
were allowed to^ pass unobserved that 


THE HOTEL DEL MONTE. 

the inauguration of streeFimprovements 
on a scale nefrer before dreamed of. 
In a few weeks after the new city had 
risen on the ashes of the old, Alvarado 
street was covered its entire length with 
Monterey gravel, bituminous sidewalks 
replaced the dilapidated wooden ones 
and the sewer destined to serve as the 
main for the entire city was laid. All 
this work was carried forward under the 
Vrooman act, and immediately upon 
the conclusion of the work on Alvarado 
street the task of modernizing the other 
streets of more or less importance was 
undertaken. The end of the first year 
ot modern Monterey saw Main, Pacific 
and Franklin streets placed in a con¬ 
dition second only to that of Alvarado. 
The progressive pace set by the city 
fathers of 1889 has been steadily 


maintained by their successors and 
to-day Monterey can boast of 
better, cleaner and more inviting streets 
than any city of equal size on the Pa¬ 
cific slope, unless it be our next 
door neighbor, whose fortunes were 
wound up with ours until 1889, since 
when it too has grown as if by magic 
and developed into another city of the 
sixth class. 

Coincident with the inauguration of 
public improvements, private enter¬ 
prises were begun in Monterey that 
have contributed much to the material 
advancement of the city. Substantial 
business houses have been erected and 
many elegant private residences have 
also been built. More adobe houses 

and stone 
wall shave 
been tom 
down and 
con vert- 
e d into 
r oadbeds 
during 
the past 
four years 
than now 
remain 
standing 
to attract 
the atten- 
t i o n of 
the visitor 
and to 
carry him 
back to 
the days 
of Spain 
or Mexi¬ 
co. With 
but very 
few ex- 
c e p tions 
t h e old 
b uildings 
that have 
been suf¬ 
fered to 
remain 
sta ndirg 

are the best of their kind, but they too 
will in a few short years have to give way 
and be replaced by buildings in keep¬ 
ing with their surroundings to satisfy 
the progressive spirit that now obtains 
here and which demands the removal of 
every vestige of antiquity. 

The people of Monterey and Pacific 
Grove have, by their own achievements, „ 
proved to the outside world that this 
section of the county can be made to 
prosper and to blossom like the rose, 
for when the influence of the city lands 
ring was smashed into smithereens a 
great victory was won and a new era 
dawned upon the territory which for a 
third of a century had been completely 
handicapped in the race for public 
favor. The suit involving the owner¬ 
ship of the city lands proper is as yet 
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State should miss a visit here and espe¬ 
cially during the winter months. Inva¬ 
lids may prolong their life at this de¬ 
lightful spot, for the pure oxyde con¬ 
tained in eveiy atom of air, and snuffed 
in at every breath, his a most efficacious 
effect upon the system. Purity of at¬ 
mosphere is the great desideratum of 
the seeker after health. 

During the warm season, or summer 
months, from May to October, the 
mercury seldom lises to 65 degrees, 
as the hra: fiom the valleys and moun¬ 
tain sides is tempered by cooling winds 
from the ocean between meridian and 
sunset, and bv breezes from the moun¬ 
tain gaps during the night. During 


undecided, but in addition to these 
lands there is a vast extent of territorv 
unaffected by'litigation where the home- 
seeker will find ample accommodation. 

It is the purpose of this article to des¬ 
cribe it and to outline i:s great possibil¬ 
ities as well as the limited ability of the 
writer will permit. Let the reader bear 
in mind that die places of which we 
shall treat rest upon absolutely secure 
and guaranteed titles; that no one has 
any blanket claim over any of the set¬ 
tlements that may be enumerated and 
that even if the courts should decide 
adversely to the City of Monterey in 
the city lands case, such decision will 
affect only property almost wholly out¬ 
side of the corporation limits. 

When everything is taken into con- 
s ideration, 
and partic¬ 
ularly i t s 
equability 
of temper¬ 
ature and 
healthful¬ 
ness of cli¬ 
mate, Mon¬ 
terey may 
justly be 
termed the 
Queen of 
American 
wat e r i n g 
p 1 a c e s. 

Monter e y 
has for 
y^ars been 
known for 
its equable 
temper¬ 
ature and 
health-giv¬ 
ing atmos¬ 
phere and 
br e e z e s. 

There is 
prob ably 
n o place 
upon t h e 
sea shore 
in our 
State so re¬ 
plete with 
n a t u r a 1 
charms as 

Monterey, Its exquisite beauty and va¬ 
riety of scenery is diversified with ocean, 
bay, lake and streamlet, mountain, hill 
and valley, and groves of oak, pine, 
spruce, cypress and other trees. The 
mountain views are very beautiful, par¬ 
ticularly the Gabilan and Santa Cruz 
spurs. 

The weather is not so warm, either in 
summer or winter, as in other parts of 
California farther south, but there is 
an even temperature that can be found than any other incident that may be 
nowhere else. Indeed Monterey cited. The healthfulness of this seer 


Indian Summer. No tourist to the 1 commences in November and lasts two 


or three and sometimes four months. 
It may be supposed that during the wet 
season here rain never ceases to fall. 
This idea may be corrected by glancing 
at the weather tables, which invariablv 
show that during the wet season in Cal¬ 
ifornia there is not only less rain but 
more fair and beautiful days than in 
that poition of the United States be¬ 
tween the Mississippi river and the At¬ 
lantic ocean during the same time. 
The superiority of the climate of Mon¬ 
terey over that of Italy has been men¬ 
tioned by many noted travelers. The 
London Spectator says it is the nearest 
perfection in the world. 

The bay of Monterey is a magnifi¬ 
cent sheet of water and is twentv-eight 


ON THE DRIVEWAY AT DEL MONTE. 


what may be termed the winter months 
50 degrees will mark, on an average, 
the mean temperature and water is 
never congealed. The very fact that 
many persons wear overcoats at night 
and sleep in blankets the year round 
and that all field work from January to 
December is performed by laborers in 
their shirt sleeves, presents a better 
and more unequivocal illustration of 
the equability of temperature perhaps 


weather from one )ear's end to the 
other partakes of that delightful im 

terludR known in the East pel South as 


tion is simply unquestionable and is 
second to none in the world. What is 

generally known a 8 the rainy season 


miles from point to point. It is delight¬ 
fully adapted to boating and yachting 
and many kinds of fish may be taken at 
all seasons of the year. The beach is 
the very perfection of a bathing beach 
and the safest on the Pacific slope. 

In arranging this article I have 
quoted extensively from previous pub¬ 
lications and in attempting to describe 
Monterey's greatest attraction, the pala¬ 
tial Hotel del Monte, I can find noth¬ 
ing that approaches the following, taken 
from the Tourists' Illustrated Guide, 
published some two years ago; 

It required only a first-class hotel to 

make Monterey the perfection of a m 


tering place and this want was supplied 
in 1880 when a magnificient structure 
was erected about half a mile from 
town. The site selected was in a lovely 
grove of pine, oak and cedar, the trees 
being sufficiently scattered to admit of 
the adornment of the grounds by means 
of driveways, foot paths, lawns and beds 
of flowers. A plat of 126 acres was set 
aside and inclosed as the hotel grounds, 
while 7,000 acres more were purchased 
for other purposes. The fact that the 
visitor may ride a score of miles over 
well kept macadamized roads and be 
nearly all the time within the borders of 
the hotel company’s property, serves to 
show in some measure the vast extent 
of these possessions. The Hotel del 
Monte is constructed in the modern 

gothic style 
and cost, 
with its 
fur n i tu re 
and other 
appoint- 
ments,over 
a million 
dollars. 
Without 
question it 
is thehand- 
s o m e s t 
w a t e ring 
place hotel 
in America 
No seaside 
hotel upon 
the Atlan- 
t i c coast 
can ap¬ 
proach its 
plan of ex- 
terior, 
while its 
interior 
design and 
finish dis- 
play the 
same re¬ 
fined taste 
and lavish 
use o f 
wealth. Int 
a word, 
the wealthy 
proprietors 

of this beautiful retreat had no other 
aim than to supplement nature by art. 
Where nature had beenso lavish in its 
prviskms they felt that no common de¬ 
vice would seem appropriate and the 
question of returns for their outlays in 
dollars and cents seems searcely to 
have entered their minds. 

The main building is three hundred 
and eighty* five feet in length and one 
hundred and fifteen feet in width, with 
an east and west annex. There are 
three stories and additional floors in 
the broad towers, AU the rooms are 
lofty, light and airy, and all of liberal 

size. In fact, the average Eastern hotel 
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with the same space at command 
would increase its capacity at least two¬ 
fold. The entire building is lighted 
throughout with incandescent electric 
lights. The grounds are lighted with 
gas made at the works upon the grounds, 
and supplied with pure water from the 
Carmel river. The house is elegantly 
furnished throughout. The bar, bowling- 
alley and smoking room are contained 
in a separate building, and still farther 
away, hidden by trees, is a 
finely appointed stable and 
carriage house. As driving 
constitutes one of the greatest 
amusements of Monterey, 
these latter provisions have! 
been especially looked after 
The stable has accommoda¬ 
tions for eighty or more 
horses, and there is tele¬ 
phonic communication be¬ 
tween hotel and stable. Both 
hot and cold water are carried 
through the hotel in pipes and 
the house is provided with all 
the modern appliances and 
improvements. There are 
bath-rooms on all the dif¬ 
ferent floors free to guests. In 
front and at the end of the 
house are broad and shaded 
verandas where the guests 
may sit indolently in the easi¬ 
est of lolling and “lazy” chairs, 
inhaling the air fresh from the 
ocean, perfumed with the 
aroma of flowers, or, preferring 
exercise, indulge in the ex¬ 
citement of shuffle-board. 

There is also a fish hatchery 
on the grounds which is a 
great attraction. The grounds 
surrounding the hotel present 
the perfection of art in the 
way of landscape gardening. 

A corps of between forty and 
fifty men is kept constantly 
engaged in embellishing the 
gardens, avenues and w r alks. 

The approach to the hotel 
from the railway station is by 
a winding avenue shaded bv 
venerable trees, or by a grav¬ 
eled walk forming a more 
direct route. The distance is 
slight, as the hotel has a 
station upon its own grounds. 

To the left is a beautiful lake l 
bearing its old Spanish title 
of Laguna dN Rey. Still 
farther away, but hidden by the trees 
from view, is a race track. The hotel 
is first seen through a vista of trees and 
in its beautiful embowerment of foliage 
and flowers resembles some rich private 
home in the midst of a broad park. 
This impression is heightened when the 
broader extent of avenues, lawns and 
flower-bordered walks come into view. 
The gardeners' art has turned many 
acres into a choice conservatory, where 


the richest flowners blossom in profusion. 
Here and there are swings, croquet 

plats, an archery, lawn tennis 

grounds and bins of fine beach 

sand, the latter being intended 

for the use and delectation of the 
children who cannot await the bathing 
hour for the daily visit to the beach. 
The use of these, as well as of the ladies' 
billiard room, are free to guests. In all 
directions there are seats for loungers. 


turesque in America. Leaving the 
Hotel del Monte the road leads past 
the steamer w r harf, the whalery cove 
and the huts of the Chinese fishermen. 
Just outside the village a wooden cross 
by the side of a little creek marks the 
landing place of the good padre Juni- 
pero Serra. The road continues on 
through pleasant woods and along the 
stretches of white, foam-flecked sand, 
which are broken here and there 



BATHING SCENE AT MONTEREY. 


Through a vista formed by the umbra¬ 
geous oaks and pines the huge, bulbous 
forms of a varied family of cacti are 
seen. After viewing the expanse in 
this general way the visitor begins to 
study the intricate figures worked out 
by the wayside in plants and flowers, 
some of which have almost the delicacy 
and finish of a Turkish rug. 

There are many who consider the 17- 
mile drive the most delightful and pic¬ 


by rocky headlands, about which the 
waves throw aloft great mountains of 
spray. During the season of wild flow¬ 
ers every hue carpets the fields and al¬ 
most invade the domain of the 
sea, whilst the variegated tints of 
shells and sea-mosses cast upon the 
sands rival the flowers in imitating the 
bright hues of the rainbow. The camp 
grounds of the Pacific Grove Retreat, 
the summer meeting place of the Chau¬ 


tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
and of an association of Methodists, 
lies pleasantly along the shore, a mile 
or so from town. It resembles Ocean 
Grove, Oak Bluffs and other eastern re¬ 
sorts of the kind, with a greater rich¬ 
ness of shore scenery. Leaving Point 
Pinos and its light-house to the right 
and taking the roadway through the 
woods Moss Beach is soon reached. 
Here one may find employment lor 
hours in gathering bright 
mosses and shells, w'hile the 
neighboring fields afford many 
varieties of wild flowers. 
Rounding a little point be¬ 
yond the beach the seal rocks 
are brought into view. These 
are some rocky islands near 
the shore w'here hundreds of 
seals and sea-lions are seen 
disporting themselves. The 
rocks are also often white with 
birds. Another little beach 
and another little stretch of 
forest road brings one to the 
famed Cypress Point. Beyond 
Cypress Point lies Carmel Bav, 
if anything more beautiful 
than the Bay of Monterey, 
while the rocky headlands of 
Point Lohos and the drooping 
forms of t he sierra of the Santa 
Lucia appear in the distant 
blue beyond. Another reach 
of road beneath the bearded 
and moss-hung branches of 
giant pines and cedars, with 
frequent glimpses of the blue 
ocean through the dusky aisles 
of the fores', brings one to 
Pebble Beach. From this lat¬ 
ter point there is a road back 
to Monterey over the hills; or 
the explorer may gain the old 
mission by a circuitous route. 
The entire distance is eighteen 
miles. 

Pacific Grove is situated on 
the Bav of Monterey, about 
two miles from the old capital. 
The towns are connected by a 
macadamized drive one hun¬ 
dred feet wide and the main 
line of the Coast Division of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
There is also a line of horse 
cars operated by the Mon¬ 
terey and Pacific Grove Rail¬ 
way and Power Company. 
The line is to be converted 
into an electric road some time during 
the coming year, so that it will be in 
operation in time to handle the im¬ 
mense traffic of the summer season 
of 1894. In all probability this will be 
the first road in California to be equip¬ 
ped exclusively with the storage system. 

Pacific Grove is about midway be¬ 
tween Monterey and Point Pinos, the 
extremity of the peninsular which forms 
the southern boundary of the bay. Un- 
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der the lee of the promontory facing the 
bay is a beautiful cove possessing a 
smooth beach and being almost entirely 
free from surf. This is the spot select¬ 
ed for bathing houses. Just beyond the 
bathing beach is the railroad depot and 
all around are many beautiful summer 
homes. From the bay the land rises 
gently for about one mile and is covered 
with a forest of trees. On the sea¬ 
shore among the pines and sheltered 
from the’ ocean winds Pacific Grove in¬ 
vites her guests to peaceful, quiet and 
healthful rest.and recreation. In June, 
1875, a number of gentlemen, members 
and friends of the M. E. Church, met 
in the Howard' Street M. E. Church 
in San Francisco and 
incorporated the Pa¬ 
cific Grove Retreat 
Association. An 
agreement was en¬ 
tered into with Mr. 

David Jacks of Mon¬ 
terey for the pur¬ 
chase of one hundred 
acres of land and thus 
the enterprise was in¬ 
augurated. 

The resident popu¬ 
lation of the Grove is 
estimated at between 
1 coo and 1500. The 
population during the 
s u m mer months 
ranges from 5,000 to 
10,000. The affairs 
of the place are man¬ 
aged by a board of 
five trustees, as pro¬ 
vided by the laws of 
the State for cities of 
the sixth class. The 
city of Pacific Grove 
was incorporated as 
a city in June of 1889 
and the public im¬ 
provements carried 
out sinee then are too 
numerous to mention 
in the brief space at 
my command. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that Pa¬ 
cific Grove to-day is at least four times 
as large as the camp of tents over which 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
assumed control when the standard 
guage road was built into Monterey. 
And the difference does not consist 
merely in the size of the place but as 
well in the nature of the improvements 
to be found on every hand. Instead of 
tents we now have, as has been stated 
before, one of the most inviting and 
prosperous cities on the coast. The 
citizens of Pacific Grove have'always 
promoted everything that tends to 
moral and intellectual advancement and 
discourage everything immoral or de¬ 
basing, It has, above all else, been 
and will continue to be a temperance 
co.11 munity, and the sale of liquor, 


gambling and Sunday traffic is discoun¬ 
tenanced. While the restrictions in¬ 
corporated in every deed to property 
within the limits of the city have given 
rise to many criticisms on the score that 
such restrictions are an abridgement of 
personal liberty, no particular force is 
used to dispose of any property to those 
unwilling to take it of their own accord. 
There are many other places where no 
restrictions are met with and to these 
places there are many roads to accom¬ 
modate those whose ideas may differ 
from those of the good people of Pacific 
Grove. 

Among the annual attractions at Pa¬ 
cific Grove may be mentioned the fol- 


ily growing. 

The local newspaper is appropriated 
named the Pacific Grove Review. It 
is edited in a highly creditable manner 
by Mrs. Anna Gallanar, one of the most 
energetic members of the profession in 
the county. 

As a winter resort Pacific Grove is, if 
anything, more desirable than as a sum¬ 
mer retreat. The temperature varies 
but little, the air is clear and bracing, 
flowers bloom profusely, and. notwith¬ 
standing the rains, the walks and drives 
are pleasant and inviting, The health¬ 
fulness and beauty of its location, its 
ample supply of pure mountain water, 
its pleasant accommodations for board- j 


lowing: The Annual Encampment, 
Chautauqua Assembly, Annual Confer¬ 
ence of the M. E. Church, Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, State 
Teachers' Association, State Sunday- 
School Convention, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Midsummer Re- 
Union, and many other musical, liter¬ 
ary and elocutionary entertainments. 

The Carmelo Hotel is all that can 
be desired in any city. It has over 
one-hundred rooms, with all modern 
conveniences. It is admirably located, 
under competent management and pro¬ 
vides the best of accommodations at 
extremely low prices. 

The public schools are a credit to 
the place. There are several teachers 
employed and the # .attendance is stead¬ 


ing, its exemption from vicious influences j 
and the generous provisions made for | 
intellectual, moral and religious im¬ 
provement stamp Pacific Grove as one 
of the most desirable resorts for either j 
summer or winter to be found in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The corporate limits of the city of 
Monterey include some 1200 acres of 
land. In addition to the old town there 
are various subdivisions which have 
been placed upon the market within 
the past few years. All the busi¬ 
ness of this section is transacted in the 
old townsite, the new additions being 
wholly used for residence puiposes. 
The city affairs are under the manage¬ 
ment of the following officials: Trustees 
-—T. J. Field, Edward Ingram, M. T. 


Little, H. Prinz and D. Rodrick; Mar¬ 
shal and Tax-Collector—A. Pinto; 
Clerk and Assessor—S. J. Duckworth; 
Treasurer—J. M. Laporte; Street Su¬ 
perintendent—Charles Norton. 

Monterey is connected with the out¬ 
side world by the Coast Divison of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and has the 
best train service of any interior city 
in the State. In the winter months 
two trains arrive and depart daily 
from and to "San Francisco and way 
stations. In the summer there are 
three trains, one of them (the Del 
Monte flyer) being the fastest on the 
Pacific Coast. The run to San Fran¬ 
cisco is made in three hours and the 
traveler is taken over 
one of the most pic¬ 
turesque routes in the 
United States, travers¬ 
ing parts of the Sali¬ 
nas, Pajaro and Santa 
Clara Valleys. 

Owing to the liti- 
gation, mentioned 
elsewhere, there is a 
body of land com¬ 
prising 40,000 acres 
in and around the 
city lying in an unde¬ 
veloped stale, and the 
agricultural resources 
of the place are con¬ 
fined to the stretch 
of country lying to 
the south and known 
as the Carmel and 
Coast regions. Stock- 
raising. farming and 
dairying are the main 
industries followed, 
while the white sand 
found in this vicinity 
is considered the best 
in the State for glass¬ 
making purposes, and 
enormous quantities 
are shipped to San 
Francisco and other 
places. The fishing 
industry is also ear¬ 
ned on extensively, 
every species of the finny tribe being- 
found in the bay. In addition to the 
excellent accommodations by rail, Mon¬ 
terey has communication by water with 
all the ports of the Pacific. 

The banking interests of the city are 
conducted by the following institutions; 
The Bank of Monterey, capital $100,- 
000, J. D. Carr, President; T. J. Field, 
Vice-President; C. D. Henry, Cashier, 
The California State Savings Bank, cap¬ 
ital subscribed, $500,000, capital paid 
up, $25,000; H. Prinz, President; F. A. 
Botsch, Vice-President; W. W. James, 
Cashier. 

The public schools are on a par with 
the best in the State. Nine teachers 
are employed and the attendance of 
scholars is nearly 500. The new 
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school building, for which a contract 
was signed recently, will be an exact 
duplicate of the magnificent building 
which burned down a few months ago. 

The wacer supply is the same that 
serves for Pacific Grove and the Hotel 
del Monte. The water system of this 
place is rated by the Pacific Insurance 
Union as the best in California. 

Of the settlements in and around 


dition, Del Monte Grove or Seaside. 
In Oak Grove and New Monterey the 
main thoroughfares are macadamized 
and connected with Monterey by the 
Monterey and Pacific Grove street rail¬ 
road. Del Monte Grove and Seaside 
are beyond the corporate limits and 
keep house for themselves. Both of 
these places are to the east of the Hotel 
del Monte and are reached by a county 


candidates for popular favor to the 
south of Monterey; In the former 
place there afe several neat and tasty 
cottages and a good si^ed hotel. Dur¬ 
ing the summer season many families 
come here to spend their vacations and 
the future of the little burg seems bright; 
In Carmelito they have some improve¬ 
ments and the same attractions can be 
found there as at Carmel City. The 


churches are nearly all represented in 
Monterey and the attendance at all of 
them is very large. The San Carles 
Mission Church, founded in 1770 and 
completed in 1794, is among the mosi 
imposing structures of the mission era. 
It has recently been renovated through¬ 
out and presents a most attractive appear¬ 
ance. 

The Monterey Electric Light and 
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Monterey but little need be said. They 
all enjoy the same advantages that the 
old townsite does and in addition to 
these advantages they have another, viz.: 
There are no antiquated buildings to 
mar the beauty of their surroundings. 
A goodly proportion of our citizens do¬ 
ing business in the town proper have 
built homes for their families in Oak 
Grove, New Monterey, Johnson’s Ad- 


road leading from the Del Monte gar¬ 
dens. For the accommodation of the 
residents of the country east of the hotel 
the Board of Supervisors set apart a con¬ 
siderable section of country there and 
created a new school district. There 
is a commodious schoolhouse herewith 
a fair attendance. One teacher is em¬ 
ployed. 

Carmel City and Carmelito are the 


future of this place is to a certain ex¬ 
tent wound up with that of the Carmel 
coal mine, and as the prospects for the 
latter are very flattering there is no 
doubt that in the near future there will 
be an important and thriving settlement 
at Carmelito. 

The Monterey Cypress and the Mon¬ 
terey New Era are the local papers and 
receive extensive patronage. The 


Development Company supplies the 
illuminating medium for the city. Un¬ 
der the management of President II 
A. Greene the service has been brought 
up to the highest point of efficiency and 
not only do all the business houses give 
the enterprise a generous patronage but 
the incandescent lamps are rapidly 
crowding oil lamps from dwelling 
houses as well. 
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In conclusion I will state, as I said in 
the beginning, that the city of Monterey 
and the country tributary to it does not 
appeal to the world for consideration on 
the sedre of antiquity, but because the 
elements are here to build up a city ot 
magnificent proportions. We invite 
immigration here confident that, all 
things being considered, there is no 
other place in the State with a brighter 
future or where all the comforts of a 
refined civilization can be better en¬ 
joyed. 

A. A. manuel. 

A. A. Manuel has been a resident of 
Monterey since 1S78. He was born in 
sunny France, November 20, 1854. 
where he attended the public schools 
until eleven yeais old. At this age he 
started to work a what ever a boy could j 
do, continuing for the next seven years, j 
when he set sail for California, landing 
in this State in 1871. For a while he 
traveled hither and thither, working as 
a farm hand in southern California, 
then learned the printers’ trade at Los 
Angeles in the office of the Evening 
Express, remaining there until 1S7S, 
when he cmie north to Monterey, en¬ 
tering the general merchandise store of 
H. Escolle as a clerk. By his con¬ 
stancy and fidelity he rose to the posi¬ 
tion of manager and in time pari nor. 
Eventually purchasing Mr. Escolles in¬ 
terest he became sole proprietor. Ad¬ 
hering to the time honored adage: 
“When vou want a thing done well, do 
it yourself ,” he has watcl e 1 and made 
himself thoroughly familiar with every 
branch of his business. His store, fac¬ 
ing on the plaza towards Alvarado street, 
is easy of access, and, being one of the 
oldest houses in the Old Capita 1 , has 
become one of the landmarks of that 
burg and an attraction to the tourist. 
By his courteous manner and upright 
conduct he makes warm and strong 
friends. His hand is ever open to re¬ 
lieve the deserving and the unfortunate. 
He is a born merchant, thoroughly 
qualified to compete successfully for the 
prizes in the commercial arena. He is 
the shipping agent for the Sperry Flour 
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Company and as such annually sends 
hundreds of tons of this company’s best 
brands to the merchants of southern and 
lower California. He is also interested 


in cattle raising and has a ranch de¬ 
voted to this industry about ten miles 
south of Monterey on the headwaters of 
the San Jose creek. He is a man in 
whom his neighbors place implicit con¬ 
fidence, and has been unanimously 
chosen, since 1887, to serve as school 
trustee. He watches the educational 
interests intrusted to him as he does his 
own, with prudence, zeal and integrity, 
devoting much time and thought to the 
welfare of the rising generation. He is 
well known in fraternal circles, taking 
an active part therein. He is a mem¬ 
ber of Monterey Lodge, No. 207, F. 
A. M., Salinas Chapter, No. 59, R. 
A. M„ and is a P. G. of the locil lodge 
I. O. O. F. In 1881 Mr. Man¬ 
uel was united in marriage to Miss Car¬ 
rie Escolle and has two daughters to 
bless the union. For a number of 
years he has taken an active interest in 
all matters pertaining to Monterey’s 
advancement and has ever been ready 
with voice, vote and purse to place her 
where nature intended — the leading 
health and pleasure resort of the Pacific 
Coast. 

Hon. S. d. DuekmoFth. 

H011. S. J. Duckworth is recognized 
as one of the prominent citizens of 
Monterey County. He was born in 
the city of Monterey, June 13. 1865, 
and at the age of six years, having lost 
his father, with his two elder brothers 
was sent to the Watsbnville Orphan 
Asylum then in charge of the Franciscan 
Fathers, where he was educated. At 
the early age of. eleven he set out to 
make his va v in the world, earning his 
own livelihood and contributing to the 
support of his widowed mother. In 
1887 he embarked in the real estate 
business in Monterey in company with 
his brother, B E. Duckworth, now 
Under-Sheriff of this county. He is a 
natural and talented orator in both the 
English and Spanish languages and has 
taken an active part in every political 
campaign since attaining his majority. 
He wields a great influence in all pub¬ 
lic affairs and is generally to be found 
on the right side of public issues. From 
1890 to 1892 he was Deputy City Clerk 
of Monterey and at the municipal elec¬ 
tion in April of 1892 was elected Clerk 
and Assessor of the old capital by a flat¬ 
tering majority. During his term of 
office he has instituted one of the most 
equitable and complete systems of as¬ 
sessments in vogue in any city, so that 
at the present time the city of Monterey 
for the first time in its his orv has what 
is considered a perfect assessment of 
all property within its limits. In the 
fall of 1892 Mr. Duckworth was chosen 
by acclamation to be the Republican 
nominee for Assemblyman and was 
elected by an overwhelming majority 
after the most stubbornly contested cam¬ 
paign in the history of the county. He 
was made the target of more venomous 


attacks and bitter personal warfare 
than was ever before known in Monte¬ 
rey County politics, but his straight¬ 
forward and manly campaign had won 
for him a measure of public confidence 
that insisted any and all efforts of his 



enemies, and his triumphant election 
followed. From the first he took a 
prominent part in the Legislature and 
was recognized as one of the leading 
and influential members of that body. 
He is the only layman ever elected to a 
California Assembly to occupy a seat in 
the Judiciary Committee. During his 
term of office he was on more impor¬ 
tant committees than any other mem¬ 
ber and his services as Assemblyman 
have given general satisfaction to his 
constituents and he is sure to again be 
called to fill positions of higher honor 
and trust. In all matters relating to 
the county and the advancement of its 
best interests Mr. Duckworth has ever 
been ready to give a quick response. 
The movement that resulted in the 
magnificent showing that Monterey 
County is making at the Midwinter 
Fair owes its success more to his untir¬ 
ing efforts than to any other one thing. 
With the enthusiasm and determination 
of a truly loyal and patriotic Californian 
he entered upon the discharge of the 
duties devolving upon him as Secretary 
of the Monterey County Commission 
and in every village and hamlet his 
voice was heard in advocacy of the 
good cau^e until the entire county 
lealized the importance and magnitude 
of the undertaking. When the benefits 
of the Midwinter Fair are felt and as a 
result of them Monterey County enters 
upon an era of unexampled prosperity, 
let it be borne in mind that, next, to 
President Gieene, Secretary Duckworth 
did the most to bring the change about. 


Soledad. 

S HE town of Sffiedad is situated on 
the line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in the Salinas Valley about 
twenty-six miles south of Salinas City 
and eight miles south of Gonzales. 
Until 1886 it was the terminus of the 


railroad and the liveliest and best busi¬ 
ness town in the county outside of Sa¬ 
linas. The business now done in King 
City, San Lucas, San Ardo, Bradley and 
a portion of the San Miguel trade was 
then transacted in Soledad. Since the 
extension of the railroad farther south 
the town of course lost most of its out¬ 
side trade, but the settlement of the 
surrounding country has. in a great 
measure, if not entirely, made up for 
the loss. The San Vicente, Soledad, 
Los Coches, Arroyo Seco and other 
ranches, amounting in round numbers 
to about 40,coo acres of splendid farm¬ 
ing land, are all tributary to the town, 
it being the shipping point for all the 
grain and other produce raised thereon. 
Along the foothills on either side of the 
valley are located small farms of Irom 
160 to 320 acres, where will be lound 
as comfortable and pleasant homes as 
can be seen anywhere in the State 
—the result of the industry and thrift of 
the settlers who, under adverse circum¬ 
stances, with the most indomitable 
courage and perseverance, have made 
what was once considered a desert “ to 
blossom like the rose.” The peach, ap¬ 
ricot, grape, plum, cherry, apple, piune 
and olive all flourish and grow 10 per¬ 
fection on these garden spots of Monte¬ 
rey County. The population of Soledad 
numbers about 200 people, but, with the 
facilities of the adjacent country, should 
be doubled two or three times, as it is 
the center of a large and fertile valley 
surrounded bv many natural advantages. 
The town was named from the mission 
of that name some two miles distant, 
which was built over 100 years ago, but 
is now in a state of decay occasioned by 
the corroding tooth of disuse and time. 

Among the pioneers of SoFdad and 
vicinity who were there at its birth and 
have remained ever since may be 
mentioned C. T. Romie, the present 
supervisor, who is an extensive land- 
owner and dealer in livestock. He first 
went to Soledad in 1866 as a vaquero, 
but since that time by strict business 
methods and foresight has accummu- 
lated a comfortable competence. Al¬ 
though never married, he possesses that 
feeling for humanity which endeais him 
to all with whom he comes in contact. 
Poor men and families have realized the 
kindness of his generous hand and many 
young men and women could testify to 
his assistance in placing them in posi¬ 
tions to care for themselves. 

Educationally Soledad is well pre¬ 
pared to train the minds of the young, 
as a good substantial school house with 
two competent teachers would indicate, 
while religiously there are two churches 
in which services are held by ministers 
of various denominations. The busi¬ 
ness portion of the town is composed of 
three hotels, two livery stables, five 
stores, two fruit and vegetable markets, 
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two blacksmith shops and one real estate 
office. 

The soil of Soledad and vicinity is 
singularly adapted to the growth of fruits ! 
of every description, though it is prin¬ 
cipally devoted to the raising of wheat j 
and barley, which thrives in abundance, j 
while from a climatic point of view the 
temperature is mild and invigorating, 
the thermometer seldom reaching the 
freezing point or the degree of heat ex¬ 
perienced bv towns less favorably situ¬ 
ated in other portions of the State. 

The people of Soledad are both in¬ 
telligent and industrious. They are 
hospitable to a fault and show their 
spirit of progressiveness by taking an 
active interest in every laudable enter¬ 
prise having in view the development or 
welfare of the town. 

Petet* A. Giaeomazzi. 

As elsewhere stated, the town of Sole¬ 
dad and the country tributary thereto 
represents a large part of the wealth- 
producing portion of Monterey County 
and as such naturally has a large num¬ 
ber of enterprising and thrifty business 
men. In fact without this class of 
people no town will ever reach that de 
gree of importance which entitles it to a 
place in history, even though it possesses 
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the natural advantages and is backed up 
by resources that outshine the most 
favored parts of the globe. Among the 
class of men above referred to probablv 
no one is more widely known or more 
thoroughly identified with the best inter¬ 
ests of Soledad than Peter A. Giaco- 
mazzi. He has resided in Soledad but 
five vears, yet during this time he has 
thoroughly established himself as a 
thoughtful, shrewd and conservative 
business man. Born in Switzerland in 
1842, he remained in his native country 
until 1861, when, like many of his 
countrymen who possess that spirit of 
unrest prompted by a desire to better 
their condition, he embarked for Cali¬ 
fornia, reaching here some months later 
and settling at San Jose, Santa Clara 
County, where he entered a general 
merchandise store in the capacity of 


clerk. As such he learned that business 
tact which has since been so useful to 
him and which he has not been slow to 
turn to good account. Shortly after, 
however, he gave up his position as clerk 
and went to Watsonville, Santa Cruz 
County, where he engaged extensively 
in farming, which business he followed 
with great success until 1888, when he 
sold out and moved to Soledad, this 
county. Here he established himself in 
the general merchandise business and 
from the siart success seemed to crown 
his every effort. Bv his courteous, 
obliging and gentlemanly qualities alone 
has he prospered, until now he is 
recognized as one of the leading busi¬ 
ness men of the town. As an evidence 
of his popularity and the esteem in 
which he is held, it may be well to add 
that during his comparatively short bus¬ 
iness career in Soledad he has acquired 
a very liberal share of this world’s 
goods, although at the time of his ar¬ 
rival there he was a perfect stranger. 
Mr. Giaeomazzi is honest, upright, fear¬ 
less and conscientious in his business 
dealings and in every transaction in 
which he has had a hand he has always 
kept in view the doctrine that to succeed 
he must do unto others as he would 
have them do unto him. Upon this he 
bases his claim for a place in the list of 
Monterey County’s prominent and 
respected business men. Mr. Giaco- 
mazzi is a married man, having left the 
ranks of bachelorhood in 1873. 


Herbert E. Davis. 

The gentleman whose name appears 
above is closely identified with the 
chief business interests of Soledad and 
surrounding country, where he has re¬ 
sided since 1886. at the present time 
being the principal merchant of that 
place. Besides operating the largest 
merchandise store, he is with S. J. 
Kitzmiller entensivelv engaged in the 
grain buying and insurance business, 
which, during the past year, has been 
the source of a neat income. Mr. Davis 
was born in Alameda County, Califor¬ 
nia, on the 29th of December, 1863, 
and his boyhood davs were spent upon 
a ranch in the southern portion of this 
county, where, by industrous and sav¬ 
ing habits, he accumulated enough 
money to enable him to take a course 
at the Garden City Commercial Col¬ 
lege, San Tose, from wl ich institution 
he graduated in 1886. After graduat- 
ating at this college he was tendered 
and accepted the position of book¬ 
keeper for the firm of Averett & 
Stephens, then the leading merchants of 
Soledad. Working in this capacity two 
years he then accepted the position of 
assistant agent for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company while their road was 
being extended south from Soledad, 
which was then the terminal point. The 
road was completed in two years’ time 


and Mr. Davis’services being no longer ruarv 3,1861. Most of his boyhood 
required in the capacity of an assistant davs were spent on his father’s farm 
he again procured employment with an d attending the public school of that 
Averett & Stevens. So well did he per- neighborhood. He taught ichool for 
form the duties intrusted to his keeping terms and then 10 >k a business 

and so great was the confidence re- COU rse in the Knoxville Business Col- 
posed in him by his employers that he 


was taken in as a partner bv Mr. Averett 
when Mr. Stevens disposed of his inter¬ 
ests in and severed his connection with 
the business, the firm being run under 
the name of A. E. Averett Sc Co. The 
new firm prospered from the start ns the 
old one had, the tried and level-headed 
judgment of the senior proprieior and 
the determination of the junior com¬ 
mingling in a manner most satisfactory 
to both and beneficial to the town, as 
a result of which they built up a trade 
enjoved bv few merchants in the vallev. 
Their success was attended by no seri¬ 
ous Josses, although they were most 
generous in their dealings, yet withal 
conservative and thorough-going busi¬ 
ness men, and the successful bsue of 
the partneiship was nothing more 
than commensurate with the import¬ 
ance of the interests thev had at stake. 
Later on Mr. Averett retired from the 
business and Mr. Davis assumed con¬ 
trol, meeting with universal success and 
maintaining the firm’s old-time popu 
laritv. Although a young man Mr. 
Davis has clearly demonstrated the 
fact that age is not absolutely essential 
to success. In 1890 lie was appointed 
postmaster of Soledad, which position 
he new holds, and as such has given en¬ 
tire satisfaction to the many patrons of 
Uncle Sam. Mr. Davis is a married 
man and is surrounded bv a familv of 
happy children. He is a prominem 
Odd Fellow, a member of the order ol 
Native Sons and, being a man of tru( 
and noble principles, has the deserving 
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confidence and esteem of a large num¬ 
ber of friends not only in Soledad but 
also in many portions of ihe State. 



S. J. KITZMILLER. 

lege, after which he accepted a position 
as book-Leuer with J. L. Hudiburg of 
that citv. He left his naiive State in 
May, i886,and arrived in California on 
the 28th of the same month, locating in 
Gonzales. Soon after his arrival he ac¬ 
cepted a posi ion with Paw Sc Edwards 
in the Gonzales warehouse, where he 
remained about two years, when he 
moved to Soledad to accept the respon¬ 
sible portion of manager of the Sole¬ 
dad grain warehouse under Averett & 
Stevens. This position be filled very 
creditably and with satisfaction to his 
employers and their patrons for five 
vears. In 1890 he opened a general 
merchandise store in Soledad, still re¬ 
taining the management of the ware¬ 
house. He linallv sold out his met* 
candle business, resigned the manage¬ 
ment of the grain warehouse and en¬ 
tered into partnership with PI. PI. Davis, 
he well-known Soledad merchant, un¬ 
der the firm name of Davis Sc Kitzmil¬ 
ler, grain brokers, insurance agents and 
lealers in grain bags and twine. They 
transact a very laig i and extensive busi¬ 
ness and count among their patrons the 
most prominent farmers of the Salinas 
valley. Mr. Kitzmiller has the facultv 
not only of making friends but keeping 
them. In all his dealings with the 
faimers of Monterey Countv la* t year,' 
although hundreds of thou a ds of dol¬ 
lars cnanged hands, not a solitary dis¬ 
pute arose between them. Tiny trust 
him implicitly and he never deceives 
them. He is honorable and upright in 
all his dealings and bears the reputation 
ot an honest man. 


S. J. l^itz hail let*. 

S. J. Kitzmiller, the well-known grain- 
dealer of Soledad, is a son of Rev. David 
Kitzmiller, a prominent Baptist Min¬ 
ister of Plast Tennessee, in which State 
the subject of this iketch was Lorn Ftb- 


Without exception there is no more 
healthy locality in the State, or, for that 
matter, in the United States, than Mon¬ 
terey County. Malarial diseases are 
absolutely unknown, and an ague patient 
was n^ver seen here. 
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T HE town of Chualar is situated on 
the line of the Southern Pacific RaiF 
road in the Salinas Valiev about 
twelve miles south of Salinas and is sur¬ 
rounded by as fertile a tract of country as 
can be found in any section of the State. 
The principal industry df the surround 
ling country is fanning., although dairy¬ 
ing and stockraising are also -carried on to 
•a considerable extent-. The climate and 
.-soil is well adapted to fruit raising, as 
various small orchards and vineyards' 
will abundantly prove. The Chualai 
a.nd Sati Jones ranches, containing 
.about * 5,000 acres*of ‘farming land, and 
•about 3,000 acres-of the Spence ranch, 
are tributary to the town, it being the 
shipping point lor all the grain and 
‘Other produce raised thereon. In the 
harvest season all is life and bustle in 
the little town, and it is nothing unusual 
m see at one time upwards of a dozen 
eight or ten-horse teams waiting their 
turn at the warehouse to be unloaded. 1 
Some idea of the enormous quantity of 
grain • that is annually shipped from 
Chualar may be gathered when it is 
stated that the warehouse is 500 feet 
long, having a capacity of 5000 tons, and 
is filled every year, in addition to several 
thousand tons shipped without storage. 

1 he business portion of the town is 
made up of two general merchandise 
stores, two hotels, a blacksmithing 
establishment and a meat market, all of 
wnich are in a flourishing and prosper¬ 
ous condition. 

Cnualar was laid out by David Jacks 
on a portion of his ranch in 1874, and 
since that time what was considered a 
trackless waste has been converted into 
a lively and progressive town where 
men and women of intelligence have 
erected homes in which to enjoy the 
pleasures of life. Educationally the 
little town has kept pace with its rapid 
growth and now enjoys the distinction 
of possessing school facilities second to 
no town of us size in the west, while 
religiously its people harmoniously in¬ 
termingle, one church, erected by the 
Lutheran denomination, meeting their 
spiritual wants. No religious prejudice 
lias a foothold and the cnu ch is open to 
other denominations, the Methodists 
holding services there every other week. 
Like the typical rustlers of the west the 
people of Chualar and vicinity are pros¬ 
perous and well-to-do, with an invigor¬ 
ating and equable climate to stimulate 
them in their progressive strides toward 
affluence, while the soil is sufficiently 
productive to insure satisfactory returns 
and keep well balanced the tireless 
wheels of improvement. Chualar has a 
bright future and is destined to some 
day become one of the leading towns of 
Monterey County. 


Enevold Jorgen KnevOlcLeYi, whose 
photograph accompanies this sketch, is 
a prosperous merchant df ChOalar. 
Though young in years he fe ripC in 
experience and has traveled extensively. 
He was born on the island of Hoi ms- 
land, a portion of the kingdon of Den¬ 
mark, January 15, 1869. At the age 
of nineteen he bade adieu‘to his native 
land and the scenes df his childhood to 



E. J. ENEYOLDSEN. 

seek his fortune in a foreign land. 
Having he ird glowing accounts of how 
speedily fortunes were acquired on the 
golden shores of California he to*ok 
passage on one of the ocean steamers 
and sailed for the Western Hemisphere, 
arriving in New York on the first day 
of June, 1888. He stayed a few davs 
in that great metropolis and then started 
overland for California, arriving in San 
Francisco the latter part of the same 
month. For the first three years he 
worked in various portions of the State 
at such work as he found to do. Dur¬ 
ing this time he became thoroughly 
acquainted with the English language 
and with the customs and manners ol 
ihe people and having acquired a good 
business education in his native country 
sought to turn it to some advantage, 
.>0 he started out as a traveling mer¬ 
chant, in which occiq acion he contin¬ 
ued for one year. In November, 1892, 
he arrived in the town of Chualar 111 
Monterey County and established a 
general merchandise store, in which 
business he is still engaged. 11 is 
genial disposition has won for him many 
friends and he is now considered one 
of the prominent business men of that 
lown. Mr. Enevoldsen is a sing e man, 
but if reports he true he will soon lead 
to Hymen’s altar one of Monterey 
County’s fairest daughters. 

Andepson, Beek & Co. 

Anderson, Heck A Co. is the principal 
mercantile firm of Chualar. The 
members of the firm are Captain A. 
Anderson, Geo. P. Beck and John Iver¬ 
son, three well-known and reliable 
citizens of Monterey C umty. Their 
store is filled with a well-selected slock 


of general merchandise, Including 
clothing, dry ^ottds', hardware, groceries 
I and 'provisions’. They are doing a large 
and extensive business and are courteous 
and accommodating gentlemen. In 
addition to their general merchandise 
store they keep a large stock of agricul¬ 
tural implements such as wagons, 
buggies, plows', harroWs, reapers, head 
ers, etc. They number among their 
patrons the leading farmer's of the Sa¬ 
linas Valley and by their square dealing 
have carried for themselves a reputation 
for honesty of which any firm might 
feel proud. John Iverson, in addition 
to his interest in the firm, is the owner 
of a very fine farm about, three miles 
from town, where he besides with his 
family ih a coseV and‘comfortable home 
surrounded with the comforts and lux¬ 
uries of life, which he and his estimable 
wife are always willing to share with 
their friends. The writer can recall 
many a pleasant evening spent under 
his hospitable roof in company with other 
friends. Mr. Iverson served four years 
as supervisor of this county and has a 
record. 

Captain Anderson resides in town 
and is generally the first to make his 
appearance every morning in the store. 
His residence is pleasantly situated and 
he and his family are noted for their 
hospitality. 

Geo. P. Beck holds the position of 
postmaster and a portion of the store is 
set aside for a postoflice. George is 
social* gentlemanly and courteous and 
is very popular. He is married and re¬ 
sides with his family in a cosev cottage 
in the most desirable loc&iion in town. 

The business of the firm is constantly 
increasing, their trade extending over a 
larger territory every year and new 
customers being steadily added to their 
list. 

enables tJU. Johnson, 

Charles W, Johnson is a resident of 
the town of Chualar and is one of the 



C. W. JOHNSON, 
leading citizens of that place. He was 
born in Sweden, August 11, 1849. an< ^ 
arrived in the United States in May, 
1873, locating in Iowa. In 1874 he 


came to California and settled in Mon¬ 
terey County and at once engaged in 
the business of farming, renting land 
for that purpose from J. M. Soto near 
Santa Rita. In 1876 he went to Chua¬ 
lar and rented several hundred acres 
ffom iJavld Jacks; fiiost o£ whibh hh 
still feihns. In addition to his (krminjf • 
he purchased a hotel in Chualar, of 
which he is the manager and proprietor, 
and it is no exaggeration to sav that the 
Johnson House is one of the best 
hotels in the interior of the county. 
His table is always supplied with the 
best and choicest of viands and His 
rooms are SebBnd to nOne found ih 
any country hotel. His bar-room 
is handsomely and tastily decorated and 
furnished and in it can be found the 
best and choicest brands of foreign and 
domestic wines, liquors and cigars. In 
connection with the hotel is a first-class 
livery stable, where the best of turn-outs 
can be had at the shortest notice. Mr. 
Johnson is also the owner of other val¬ 
uable real estate in Chualar and is con¬ 
sidered to be one of the solid men of 
the town. He is public spirited and 
progressive and has hosts of friends 
among the traveling public, 



P robably one of the richest and 
moM. productive spots on the globe 
is the Pajaro Valley, situated in the 
northern end of Monterey County and 
the southern end of Santa Cruz Couniy, 
one half being in Monterey and the 
other half in Santa Cruz County. The 
boundary line between the two counties 
is the Pajaro river, which has its source 
in San Benito County, coming through 
a gap in the Santa Cruz mountains and 
lazily flowing through the center of the 
Pajaro Valley and emptying its waters 
into Monterey bay. The river is a very 
mild and gentle stream during most of 
the year, but at times, after a heavy 
downpour of rain, becomes a raging 
torrent. The Pajaro Valley is crescent 
shaped, being bound on the south bv a 
low range* of hills, on the east by the 
Santa Cruz mountains, on the north bv 
Ap:os hills and on the west by the Mon¬ 
terey bay. It is estimated that there are 
about 50,000 acres of level land in the 
valley proper. The acreage that is em¬ 
braced in the foothills and canyons on 
all sides of the valley is very great. All 
of this acreage, including the valley and 
foothill land, is very productive and the 
largest part of it is under a fine state of 
cultivation. 

The Pajaio Valley was first discovered 
by white men on the 8th day of October, 
1769, by a party under the charge of 
the Franciscan priests. This party was 
under direct charge of Father Crespi. 
The soldiers discovered on the bank of 
,he river a large dead bird which had 
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been stuffed with grass by the Indians, 
and they named the Stream Rio del 
Pajaro (bird river). The river and val¬ 
ley have ever since borne that name. 

In early times the valley was one 
large pasture range and the stories the 
old Spaniards tell of those times are very 
interesting and amusing. With the ad¬ 
vent of the Americans’, 1 along about 
i860, a new era of prosperity was 


thorough state cliltiVatib’n; j The fruit industry of the Pajaro Val- 

Situated about the center or lh£ Pa jaro ley probably leads all others. The 01- 


Valley, on the Santa Cruz County bank 
of the Pajaro river, is the City of Wat¬ 
sonville, containing within its incorpor¬ 
ate limits a population of about 3,000 
inhabitants. The city was founded 
about 1850, but its growth waa slow up 
to fifteen years ago. Since that time 
the growth has been rapid and particu- 


brought about. They began to till the larly so witMti the last five years or since 
soil and for many years immense crops the establishment oi th£ great beet-sugar 
of wheat, potatoes, etc,, 


were raised, j industrv. Its business blocks atr€ eon- 


chard acreage of the valley and foot¬ 
hills is hafdf estimate, but it must run 
well up into tfier thousands of acres. 
Ten years ago one packing house was 
sufficient to do the business lfl the fruit 
shipping line, but to-day there are over 
a dozen large packing houses and there 
are eastern buyers who stay here during 
the entire fruit-slipping season. The 
apple grows to perfection itt the Pajaro 
Valiev and finds a market in the eastern 


The keen American soon saw that im- ! fined to Main and Third streets and they and western states, Mexico and the 



Wiense fortunes laid in the redwood 
forest^of the San'8 GriiZ mountains and 
it was not many years before the timber 
belt was dotted with sawmills. This 
work of denudation of the redwood 
forests continued up to within the last 
few years, when they were compelled to 
cease operations owing to a lack of more 
giants to hew down. G r ain farming 
was continued in the Pajaro Valley for 
many years and was the chief industry. 

A few years ago the people began to 
realize that the soil of the valley was too 
rich to devote to grain farming exclu¬ 
sively, and that 
larger profits could 
be readied fromfi uit 
far m i n g. The 
chailgh has been 
rapid, until now, to¬ 
day, Pajaro Valley 
might be called one 
vast garden devoted 
to orchards of all 
kinds, berry gard¬ 
ens, etc. Not only 
is the valley dotted 
with orchards 
but the surround¬ 
ing foothills, where 
once stood the 
giant redwood, are 
also covered with 

orchards. The soil of the Pajaro Valley ' 
is a very deep and rich one, and owing 
to the moisture of the atmosphere and 
light fogs which come in from the bay 
irrigation is unnecessary and failure of 
crops is unheard of. The various crops 
of maiketable products produced in the 
Pajaro Valley are astounding and em¬ 
brace such articles as pumpkins, beans, 
potatoes, beets, onions, wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, blackberries, raspberries, 
strawberries, currants, apples, pears, 
plums, prunes, peaches, apricots, 
quinces, olives, grapes and many other 
products too numerous to mention. 
Crops of the above enumerated articles 
are produced here every year and find 
a market in all parts of the world. 

In past times large land holdings were 
numerous, but at the present time the 
valley is cut up into small tracts and the 
person who owns one hundred acres of 
valley land has a good-sized faim. Ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty and fifty acre farms 
are numerous and they are all under a 


are all well made and substantial look¬ 
ing blocks. During the present year 
three large and modern styled two storv 
brick buildings have been erected and 
there are no two finer btfsinieSs buildings 
in this section of the State than th£ new 


tracts to plant and raise beets for the 
following season’s run at the factory. 
Five dollars per ton is the standard price 
paid for beets and the farmers realize a. 
handsome profit from the cultivation of 
said crop. Good beet land rents in the 
Pajaro Valley for $15 and $20 per acre 
and even sometimes for more. It re¬ 
quires good land to raise beets and the 
people w r ho think good crops can be 
raised on poor soil are badly fooled. 
About 300a acres were devobed to the 
cultivation of beets in the Pajaro Val¬ 
ley the past season. About the same 


islands of the Pacific. The profits acreage was devoted to the same pur- 


realized from' the fruit crops are large 
and outside buyers are rery anxious to 
secure Pajaro fruits of all kind, for the 
reason that they are cleaner and are 
troubled by fewer pests than the fruits 


Odd Fellows’ and Pajaro Valley Bank ; 0 f anv other section of the State. There 


blocks. Notwithstanding these recent 
additions to the business portion of the 
city, there are no vacant storerooms. 
A large number of cottages have been 
built this-year, and next year will see a 
regular cottage-building boom. Vacant 
houses have Deen unheard of for some 




are about a thousand acres devoted to 
the cultivation of the strawberry in the 
Pajaro Valley and from this section San 
Francisco and the large cities receive 
almost their entire supply of this lus¬ 
cious berry. Turing the busy part of 
the strawberry season it is not uncom- 
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time and even rentable rooms have been 
scarce. Watsonville is the center of a 
large trade. All the farmers of the 
southern end of Santa Cruz and north¬ 
ern Monterey Counties come here to do 
their trading and shipping. Watsonville 
has its full quota of churches, secret 
societies, clubs, newspapers, etc., and is 
a live, bustling city. 

Right across the Pajaro river from 
Watsonville is the village of Pajaro in 
Monterey County. Here is situated the 
Chinatown of Pajaro Valley and it 
would be hard to find a more metropol¬ 
itan appearing Chinatown in California. 
The buildings are well made and are 
uniform in appearance and are all 
painted the same color. The Chinese 
use the electric lights entirely and they 
have a well drilled hose company of 
their own. The town is owned entirely 
by John T. Porter and his income from 
the property must be a very nice plum. 
The village of Pajaro has a population 
of about three hundred. 


SCENES AT MOSS LANDING 

mon to see three and four carloads of 
berries shipped to San Francisco. Dur¬ 
ing the coming season of 1894 it is ex¬ 
pected that the Pajaro strawberry will 
be shipped to Denver City, Colorado, 
and other places in refrigerator cars. 
A large acreage is also devoted to black¬ 
berries, raspberries and currants. These 
crops are mostly sold to San Jose and 
San Francisco canneries. 

About five years ago Claus Spreckels 
selected the Pajaro Valley for the loca¬ 
tion of his large beet sugar factory and 
this marked a new era of prosperity in 
this section of the State and has since 
demonstrated that the manufacture of 
sugar from beets is probably the com 
mg great industry of the State. The 
sugar factory is situated in Watsonville 
and since its first completion many ad 
ditions and improvements have been 
added until to-day it must represent an 
investment of between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000. In November and De¬ 
cember of each year farmers sign con- 


pose in and around Castroville on tkre 
Cooper ranches, the sugar factor hav¬ 
ing control of said lands. When the 
factory closes down the present season 
it is estimated that they will have 
crushed 70,000 tons of beets—meaning 
an expenditure for beets alone of $350,- 
000. The factory spends for fuel each 
season about $30,000, said fuel being 
purchased from people who are clear¬ 
ing their lands in the foothills of the 
Santa Cruz mountains for orchard pur¬ 
poses. The immense amount of lime 
rock used in the 
manufacture of the 
sugar is purchased in 
Santa Cruz. Dur¬ 
ing the “run” at the 
factory about 200 
men are employed. 
After the “run’’* 
is over a large num¬ 
ber are employed 
during the year 
cleaning and repair¬ 
ing machinery and 
making other nec- 
essary improve¬ 
ments. The beet 
crushing campaign 
at the factory 
this season will 
four and five months, 
of the factory is seven 
hundred tons eveiv tw'onty-four hours. 
The sugar is manufactured here into a 
crude state and is shipped to San Fran¬ 
cisco for refining. The pulp, or the 
refuse of the beets, is used for fattening 
cattle foiT the San Francisco market. 
The pulp is mixed with straw and then 
chopped up and fed to the cattle. 
Miller & Lux purchase an immense 
amount of the pulp for use at their 
Bloomdale farm. J. L. Koster, a W. 
B. S. Co. director, has a fattening yard 
near the factory and he uses a large 
amount of pulp. The W. B. S. Co. 
have a large stock ranch about four 
miles from the factory, near Moss Land¬ 
ing, and here they use an immense 
amount of the pulp. They have re¬ 
cently had erected in thk place for the 
purpose of storing the pulp a large silo 
1000 feet in length and of good depth, 
widtn and height. The sugar factory 
v,nd its subsidiary ^companies pay cash 


v 
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for everything they hire or purchase 
and thereby an immense amount of 
money coming from that company is 
always in circulation. The farmers of 
lower Santa Cruz and northern Monte- 



Co. and the Pajaro Valley Railroad Co. 
The latter road is owned by Claus 
Spreckles and runs from the Watsonville 
sugar factory 10 Moss Landing and 
Salinas. Steamers connect with the 
little road at Moss Landing every two or 
three days. The beets from the Castro* 
ville country are all shipped over this 
road. It also handles a large portion ot 
the grain, potato and bean crops of the 
Pajaro Valley, besides conducting a 
general freight business. 

In concluding this article on the Pajaro 
Valley it would be well to state that that 
section of the valley lying in Santa Cruz 
county pays over one third of the county 
taxes, and that that portion lying in 
Monterey County pays more in porpor- 
tiou to its area than am other section of 
said county. Rightly has the Pajaro 
Valley been named the “garden spot of 
the globe.” 


rey counties are great believers in the 
sugar bounty and trust that Congress 
will not abolish the same. Before the 
bounty went into effect the farmer re¬ 
ceived $4 per ton for his beets; now he 
receives $5 per ton. 

During the last few years it has be 
come necessary to make improvements 
in the road system of the Pajaro Valley 
owing to the immense amount of pro¬ 
duce that had to come over said roads 
to the shipping points. Luckily the 
valley has had two supervisors, one act¬ 
ing for lower Santa Cruz County and 
the other for upper Monterey County. 
The gentlemen referred to are J. A. 
Linscott of Watsonville and John T. 
Porter of Pajaro. They are both prac¬ 
tical men and have gone to work with a 
vim to substantially improve the roads. 
Mr. Linscott has 30 miles of sprinkled 
country roads on his side of the river 
and Mr. Porter has probably ten miles 
of sprinkled roads on his side. The 
farmers and orchardists now realize 
that the road of the future is the 
“sprinkled road..” 

There are about six small lakes in 
the Pajaro Valley, and situated on the 
banks of the largest (College Lake) is 
the Pajaro Vale Orphan Asylum under 
charge of the Franciscan Brothers. 
Here are domiciled over 300 orphan 
boys, all under fourteen years of age. 
These orphans came from all over 
Southern and Central California and 
Arizona. This orphan asylum has 
the reputation of being one of the finest 
conducted institutions of the kind in the 
State. In the northern part of the val¬ 
ley, in Santa Cruz County, is situated 
the Corralitos paper mills. This mill 
purchases its straw supply from upper 
Monterey County and the Pajaro Yalley 
and manufactures the same into brown 
paper and straw board. 

The Pajaro Valley is tapped by two 
ljnes of railroad, the Southern Pacific j 


Castroville. 

T HE town of Castroville was founded 
in the year 1864 by J. B. Castro, 
Mrs. J. C. de Merritt and Mrs. M. 
A. Sanchez, the owners of the Rancho 
Bolsa Nueva y Moro Cojo. They 
evinced the possession of keen percep¬ 
tive faculties and excellent judgment in 
their choice of a cite. It possesses all 
the natural advantages requisite for a 
great manufacturing and commercial 
city, as well as incomparable transpor¬ 
tation facilties both by rail and bv water. 

The town is situated at the entrance 
of the great Salinas Valley, nine miles 
from the county seat and no miles 
from the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
Immediately surrounding it is the rich¬ 
est agricultural section in the State of 
California, which is in turn backed by 
immense tracts of grazing and timbered 
lands. A considerable area of the table¬ 
lands and rolling hills have a sandy soil 
well adapted to the growing of fruits and 
vegetables. All these natural advant¬ 
ages combined are destined to make 
Castroville a prosperous and flourishing 
city. It already has three general mer¬ 
chandise stores, two hotels and a public 
hall, besides numerous other business 
houses of more or less importance. 
Two and a half miles distant is the 
water-route shipping point, Moss Land¬ 
ing, on Monterey bay, where all sorts of 
ocean vessels can ride safely at anchor 
and receive their cargoes for any port 
on the globe. Here are located capa¬ 
cious warehouses belonging to the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Co., under the superin¬ 
tendency of Hon. S. N. Laughlin. 
Castroville being the junction of the 
Monterey division of the Southern Pa¬ 
cific railroad, with the line running 
through to Templeton, as well as the 
northern terminus of the latter, the rail¬ 
road interests of the town form quite a 
prominent factor in establishing its pros- j 


peritv. The daily passenger trains stop 
here from twenty to thirty minutes for 
dinner, and the company has erected an 
elegantly appointed restaurant, which is 
under the management of C. C. Coats. 
A large roundhouse, water tanks, coal 
sheds and various other accessories to a 
division terminus have also been erect¬ 
ed. As work on the road between 
Templeton and Santa Barbara is being 
rapidly pushed forward, it will not be 
long before the regular overland trains 
will run through Castroville. When 
this route is completed, the time and 
distance to San Francfico will be very 
much shorter than by the present route 
through the San Joaquin Valley. 

Among the.most important consider¬ 
ations to the home-seeker or to the land 
speculator are the moral and educational 
advantages of a place. In this respect 
Castroville will give complete satisfac¬ 
tion. It contains a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic Church, each with its 
resident pastor and parish priest re¬ 
spectively. 

The public school is one of the best 
in the county. It consists of four de¬ 
partments under the satisfactory manage¬ 
ment of an efficient and able corps of 
teachers. 

The town has also its full quota of 
fraternal, tempeiance and benevolent 
societies. A beet-sugar factorv is sup¬ 
ported on the product of this immediate 
vicinity and brings in large returns to 
the owner. From the vast stock ranges 
of the county there is obtainable abund¬ 
ant material to support leather and 
woolen-mills. Only a short distance 
from the town, and within easy access, 
is an immense deposit of fine white sand 
capable of supporting a glass factory, 
and the materials for running a paper- 
mill are right within our reach. All 
these mills and factories would furnish 
employment for hundreds of poor 
people. Laboring men would bring 
their familes and with the aid of a cow 
or two and a few dozen chickens each 
would soon be able to buy a little home 
and live comfortably and happy. They 
would trade with the merchants, build 
up the schools and greatly add to the 
growth and prosperity of the town. 
Shrewdness and enterprise are required 
to develop and improve a city. As an 
exchange says: “ It is the industry, the 
enterprise, the judgment of the people 
and nothing else. It is the judicious 
expenditure of money in such a way as 
to make a town or city attractive^ 
healthy, comfortable, and desir¬ 
able that makes it go ahead.” 
That is just what Castroville needs—the 
judicious expenditure of money to 
make it what it might be or ought to be. 
If beautiful lakes, healthful, location and 
fertile country alone would have made I 
Castroville the magnificent success we 
all want it to be, it would have been 


that long ago, but these in themselves 
j will not suffice. 

The climate is not surpassed in the 
world. There is a difference of but 15 
degrees Fahrenheit between summer 
and winter, the mean temperature for 
January being 50 degrees and for July 
j 65 degrees. The atmosphere is pure, 
healthful and invigorating. The place 
is sometimes visited by fog, but with the 
exception of about one month in the 
year this can be encountered with im¬ 
punity by the most delicate constitution. 
The strong ocean breezes are bereft of 
their rawness and are simply exhilar¬ 
ating when thev reach the town, by 
reason of its location, two and a half 
miles inland. Compared with the most 
favored parts of France, Italy or Florida, 
its temperature is the most even and 
delightful. It is without a parallel for 
healthfulness. Since the foundation of 
the town it has not been visited by an 
epidemic of any kind. Diseases which 
by nature are attributable to climatic 
origin have never been developed here. 
All troubles of a malarial nature, such 
as those of the stomach, liver and kid¬ 
neys, are greatly benefited, while ague 
is absolutely cured. Contrary to the 
prevailing opinions and theories, this, 
climate is beneficial to rheumatism,, 
bronchial and lung troubles. But fewr 
cases of pneumonia are on record, and 
they were the result of causes beyond 
the influence of climate or lcoation, 
chief among these causes being alcohol¬ 
ism, which renders the system peculiarly 
susceptible to that dreadful disease. 


duaft B. CastPo. 

Among the well-known citizens of 
Monterey County that everybody knows 
or knows of there is, we believe, no one 
who stands above Juan B. Castro. His 
family name has been a conspicuous.one 



J. B. CASTRO. 


in the annals of old Spanish history and 
the Spanish-American history for the 
past two centuries. He was born in 
Monterey on June 24, 1 836 , and was 
the son of Hon. Simeon de Castro, de¬ 
ceased, the first alcalde of Monterey, 
later judge of the First Instance and one 
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of the wealthiest men of his day and a 
most distinguished figure in California 
civil aiid political life. The mother of 
our sketch was Maria Antonia Pico de 
Castro, a sister of Gov. Pico and in all 
ways a most estimable woman, indus¬ 
trious and highly beloved by all who 
knew her. Through her industry and 
that of her husband all of their descend¬ 
ants have been able to live in compara¬ 
tive wealth to the present day. Juan B. 
received a liberal education in the pub¬ 
lic and private schools of Monterey. At 
the age of six lie lost his father by death, 
and when attaining his majority he 
took complete business control of hL 
father s large landed estate, which con¬ 
sisted of some eight leagues of land. 
Mr. Castro has ever been a wide-awake, 
progressive citizen and was among the 
first, if not the lirst man, in California 
to discern the necessity of dividing up 
and settling the old land grants of the 
State in order to best develop it both in 
population and wealth. He put his 
theory into practice bv sub-dividing the 
greater portion of the Castro estate and 
offering ic to actual buyers and tenants. 
In this he took the lead of every man 
in his county. In December, 1863, he 
laid out what is now the town of Cas- 
troville. I11 1868 he sub-divided the 
ranchos Boisa Nueva and Moro Cojo, 
a total of 36,000 acres. When the 
railroad came he donated to it the right 
of way and forty acres of land for a 
depot. He has also time and again 
donated land to various benevolent so¬ 
cieties and has always given ©f his land 
for the public highways. He founded 
the Castroville Argus in 1868, which 
for a long time was one of the most in¬ 
fluential papers in the State. I11 fact 
one can scarcely think of a public en¬ 
terprise in the county that Mr. Castro 
has not either been the originator ol 
or one of its chief supporters. He has 
ever been a worker for the public good 
and an honest man with all. In the 
thousands of contracts and sales in 


W. WALLACE. 

which he has dealt with all kinds of 
people of every nationality he has ever 
given satisfaction and never had any 


disputes with purchasers or tenants. 
He has always been a conspicuous fig¬ 
ure in local politics and has been a life¬ 
long loyal and ardent Democrat, until 
now it looks to the writer as though 
he would die the same way. While 
other Democrats have been inclined to 
condemn an administration he has 
never uttered a complaint, saving it 
was the part of the Republicans to 
condemn the mistakes of his party—a 
man should not denounce his own 


early in life, for the boy had to do his 
share in helping to support the family 
and attended school only when work 
was slack or times were dull. He, 
however, made the very best of all op¬ 
portunities offered him and when 
leaving Ireland for the United States at 
the age of twenty-one determined to 
continue so doing. His aim was to 
reach California and in this he suc¬ 
ceeded after spending one year east of 
the Rockies. His first work in the 


RESIDENCE OF 

father. He has four times been elected 
to public office by the people, twice 
serving his county as its Treasurer and 
twice as Supervisor. In 1871 he was 
made the nominee for State Treasurer 
of California and received a flattering 
vote, his party being in the minority. 
He was again offered the nomination 
later on, but declined. He was on the 
Seymore and Tilden electoral ticket. 
Besides his many public works and 
various small offices that he has held he 
has done some kind of manual work 
every day throughout his life and has 
followed the pun>uits of stock-raising, 
(arming and real estate. He has been 
an upright man, treating rich and poor 
alike, simple in manner, plain and with¬ 
out show in dress, a good citizen and 
one nevei puffed up by the honors con • 
fered upon him. 

In 1868 Mr. Castro was married to 
Miss Potnber, who has made him a 
good and industrious wife for a quarter 
of a century, they having just celebrated 
their silver wedding on October 14, 
1893. They have eight children, five 
girls and three sons, five of whom at ¬ 
tend the Castroville public schools, the 
rest being under age. 

Walter LUallaee. 

Walter Wallace was born in Ireland 
on the 9th of May, 1855. He re ~ 
mained in his native land until he was 
a grown man. He was obliged to work 


M. F. WALSH. 

State was in the mines of Placer County, 
but when he had made enough money 
to travel he determined to see some¬ 
thing farther west, and acting on this 
he passed through many of the eastern 
and northern counties, finally reaching 
Monterey County in 1878. Fortune 
did net seek him to make him an 
Armour or a Miller, but by patient in¬ 
dustry, gathering here a little and there 
a little, he has shown to the people of 
his neigborhood that merit and thrift 
win. Twelve years ago he commenced 
working for E. St. John of Salinas as a 
butcher, driving the wagon into the 
country and such a success did he prove 
that his arrival at the farm house was a 
signal for all the inmates to gather and 
be served with some of Waller Wal¬ 
lace’s best. To his employer his trips 
were equally satisfactory as he obtained 
a good class of customers not onlv 
among the farmers and ranchers, but 
also in the town of Salinas. Continu 
ing under salary for eight years he then 
obtained an interest in the firm, which 
then became E. St. John & Co. He 
remained as junior member until they 
sold out in 1890 to Taylor Brothers. 
Some few weeks later the subject of our 
sketch purchased the butcher business 
at Castroville owned by H. E. Abbott 
of Salinas and at once moved into his 
new field. Here he has diligently ap¬ 
plied himself to business and by the 
best management has absorbed all local 


competition. He is a careful buyer 
and is known as one of the best judges 
of cattle in the county. His market 
1 always shows prime beet and the mut¬ 
ton and veal he offers for sale are said 
to be always choice. He owns several 
improved pieces of real estate in Salinas 
and built a handsome cottage on the 
corner of Alisal and Soledad streets two 
years ago. He also has an undivided 
interest in some fine farm property on 
the Natividad road about five miles 
north of Salinas City. These are all 
advancing in value and indicate Mr. 
Wallace as one of the solid men of 
Monterey County. He is in character 
a just, upright and honorable citizen, 
ready at all times to assist the unfortun¬ 
ate or sympathize with those who suffer. 
In 1890 lie married Miss Mary Vaughan, 
eldest daughter of Patrick Vaughan of 
Salinas and their union has been blessed 
with two children, a boy and a girl. 

tvi. p. uuaish. 

M. F. Walsh, one of the most pros¬ 
perous and influential citizens of Cas¬ 
troville, Monterey County, California, is 
a native of Ireland. In his youth the 
love of liberty was instilled into his 
mind. When the patriots of 1867 re¬ 
volted against English oppression he 
was one of the first to take up arms in 
the defense of his country’s rights, 
though comparatively a boy at that 
time. Being one of the “wild,geese” 
he sailed for America the same vear 
and landed in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where he remained twelve months. 
Finding the climate of the East too severe 
he came to San Francisco and engaged 
in the shoe business in all of its 
branches. While there he took an ac¬ 
tive part in the organization of some of 
the leading Irish societies of that city. 
In 1877 he came to Castroville and be¬ 
coming charmed with the fine climate 
and beautiful scenery concluded to lo¬ 
cate there permanently. Acting upon 
this resolution he sent for his family, 
bought him a little home and has ever 


M. F. WALSH. 

since taken a commendable interest in 
the progress and development of the 
town. He owns a large amount of real 
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estate in the <Md and new towns which 
he has carefully improved. His resi¬ 
dence and beautiful grounds are an 
ornament to Castroville and a credit to 
himself. He believes implicitly in the 
tow.n as the comj|ng city of Monterey 
County and works ever with that object 
in view. Besides his real estate inter¬ 
ests he is an active and prosperous mer¬ 
chant of hi^ town and is well and favor¬ 
ably known throughout the Golden 
State. He married Miss Mary Barry 
in 1872 and their union has been 
blessed with four bright children. 

p. p. Liang. 

F. H. Lang, whose cut accompanies 
this sketch, was born in Lorraine County* 
Ohio, ki 1849, and is now a prominent 
resident of Castroville, where he is en¬ 
gaged in the real estate business. In 
the management of this business he has 
worked wonderful changes in and 
around Castroville and was alone in¬ 
strumental in having the large land¬ 
holders of that section subdivide their 
ranches, thus making room for an influx 
of people which would have been im- 



F. H. LANG. 


possible to secure had he not interested 
himself in the matter, and which has 
proven of inestimable benefit to the 
people of that community. He has had 
years of experience in the business and 
an extensive acquaintance with owners, 
and a thorough knowledge of real estate 
values and the fertility of the soil en¬ 
ables him to secure the choicest bar¬ 
gains for his customers. He has been 
connected with some of the large* land 
transfers that have ever been made in 
this secbi/m of the State, among them 
being the sale of the ranches of Feli¬ 
ciano and Porfirio Soberanes, which 
was made some three months ago. 
Owning seventy acres of the most pro¬ 
ductive land adjoining the town of Cas¬ 
troville, he is in a position to give 
outsiders information of a verv accept¬ 
able nature when they anticipate pur¬ 
chasing a suitable tract upon which to 
reside. Besides being thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the climatic influences 
and atmospheric changes of the various 


portions or the county, he has carefully 
studied the productive qualities of the 
soil, and, being a man of unimpeach¬ 
able honor and integrity, is a worthy 
authority on all matters in any way 
pertaining to the real estate business. 
To him intending settlers or purchasers 
should apply, as his knowledge has bv 
many been turned to good account and 
no one has ever been known to find a 
flaw in any transaction in which he has 
directly or indirectly played a part. In 
the list of bargains he now offers may 
be found grain, fruit and dairy lands, 
stock ranges, town lots and villa sites in 
every portion of Monterey County, so 
one can readily see the advantage of 
transacting any business of this character 
with him. He will dispose of the land 
he offers for sale in tracts of from five 
acres up. Connected with his establish¬ 
ment in Castroville is every convenience 
for showing prospective purchasers over 
the county, and great pride is taken by 
him and his assistants in carrying out to 
the letter every engagement of this kind. 
Mr. Lang is a gentleman whom we take 
the keenest pleasure in indorsing as 
worthy the confidence of any man who 
desires to make his home in Monterey 
County. 


Q'ty. 

HIS town, nearly the geographical 
center of the county, sprang into 
existence upon the extension soutl- 
erly from Soledad of the Southern Pa¬ 
cific railroad in 1886. The site- 
choosers were gifted with a large amount 
of level-headedness, or else thev‘:builded 
better than they knew,” for a town 
could not be more centrally located to 
make of itself the distributing point for 
a large area. From the smaller but 
more thickly settled valleys nestled 
among the hills which wall in the Sa¬ 
linas valley on either side comes a con¬ 
stant procession to King City with their 
produce to dispose of and their wants 
to supply. It is from these smaller val¬ 
leys that the life of the Salinas valley 
towns is drawn. The casual tourist doe? 
not know this and when the train flies 
by rancho after rancho he wonders how 
the towns along the line are supported. 
He cannot see the smaller valleys with 
their teeming crops of wheat, barlev 
and kindred cereals; fruit of all kinds, 
seeded, pitted and citrus; grapes and 
berries, especially black, straw and rasp; 
corn, potatoes, peanuts and all sorts of 
vegetables. He cannot know that 
among the hills are fattening countless 
droves of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
goats and that almost every day cars 
are being loaded at King City with live 
stock or wool. He is ignorant of the 
fact that the region is prolific in a min¬ 
eral sense. The Mylar Asphalt Com¬ 


pany loads several cars every day in the 
year with bituminous granite gravel, 
the most .desirable body of asphaltum 
for grading and paving purposes to be 
found in the State, as contractors are 
speedily learning. Large deposits of 
gypsum have been explored and no 
doubt these mines will soon be devel¬ 
oped. King City also is the trading 
point for the far-famed Los Burros gold 
mines, which are bound to be developed 
in the near future and richly repay the 
expense. King City is the connecting 
point with the railroad by stage lines 
which carry mails and passengers to and 
from Peach Tree, Lonoak, Bitter Water, 
Priest Valley and Warthen on one side 
and Jolon, Lockwood and Mansfield 
(Los Burros) on the other. By this its 
value as a trade center can beimagined. 
King City’s business places are models 
of the kind. The large mercantile 
houses are of brick, substantially and 
beautifully constructed. All the build¬ 
ings, both residences and business 
houses, convey the impression that their 
build.ers were satisfied with the outlook 
and intended to make the town their 
permanent abiding place. 

The town has a fine school building, 
second to none in the county, one 
church and two others projected, an 
opera house and elegant quarters for 
fraternal societies, of which there are 
four, and a live weekly newspaper, the 
Settler, edited and published by W. A. 
Beebe. Good roads lead to the country 
in all directions. A fine suspension 
bridge three-eighths of a mile in length 
spans the Salinas river, the floor of 
which is covered with the Mylar As¬ 
phalt Company’s asphaltum. Across 
the San Lorenzo creek anothe r bridge 
has recently been constructed by the 
road district. While the town has not 
grown much during the period of hard 
times throughout the United States, no 
doubt the return of a brighter era will 
see it forging ahead, as it certainly of¬ 
fers wonderful inducements to the en¬ 
terprising business man. 


John J4elson Besse. 

John Nelson Besse, whose likeness ap¬ 
pears below, is a prominent and highly 
respected resident of King City, where 
he is engaged in the real estate, insur¬ 
ance and grain brokerage business. Mr. 
Besse was born in \vayne, Kennebec 
County, Maine, on the 5 th of September, 
1835, and came to California forty-three 
years ago. He attended school in his 
native town until 12 years of age, when 
he moved to Holwell, on the Kennebec 
river, where he remained until he had 
reached the age of 18. He was a pupil 
in the high school of Holwell for two 
years and a half and from there, with his 
parents, went to Boston, Mass., remain¬ 
ing in that city about two years. Here 
the gold fever got such a firm hold 


upon Mr. Besse that he decided to come 
west and tempt the fickle Goddess of 
Fortune in a search for the earth’s 
buried treasures, so he set sail for the 
newly-discovered Ffl Dorado by way of 
Cape Horn, arriving in San Francisco 
on the 6th of May, 1850, just when the 
gold excitement was at its greatest 
height. He went directly to the mining 
regions of the State, and, like all others 
of that time, began a search for the 
precious metal. Meeting with but 
varying success in his mining enterprises 
he returned to San Francisco at the end 
of a year and secured employment as 
steward on a river steamboat plying be¬ 
tween that city and Sacramento. He 
made several trips up and down the 
Sacramento river in this capacity, sub¬ 
sequently accepting a similar position on 
a steamer running from San Francisco 
to the Isthmus of Panama and Nica¬ 
ragua. In 1858 he gave up his sea¬ 
faring life and went to Pescadero, San 
Mateo County, and engaged in the 
general merchandise business, which he 
carried on successfully for a period ol 
ten years. While in Pescadero he was 
married to a charming young lady of 
that city and later on moved to Santa 
Cruz, where, for several years, he again 
i engaged in the mercantile business. 

1 Disposing of this, with J. D. Chase he 
went into the butchering business, dur¬ 
ing which time he made a trip to the 
Eastern States, going as far as Boston, 
where his parents still resided. On his 
return to California he moved to Wat- 
! sonville, where he organized the bank 
bearing that city’s name, in which he 
was cashier for eleven years. At the 
expiration of his term cf service in the 
bank he entered the real estate, insur¬ 
ance and grain brokerage business and 
in 1 889 opened a branch office in King 
City, his present home, which he is 
now conducting. His partner, G. W. 
Sill of Watsonville, who has been asso¬ 
ciated with him for seven years, carries 
on the business for the firm in that city. 
Mr. Besse has been a member of the 
j Masonic ordei since 1857 and is now a 
Knight Templar of Watsonville Com- 
mandery, No. 21. 

Qar/nel l/alley. 


F l RST to be enumeiated among the 
richest of El Valle del Carmelo is 
an untold wealth of natural beauty. 
Carmel bay, from Point Cypress on the 
extreme north to Point Lobos on the. 
extreme south, realizes -one’s happiest 
dreams of seashore loveliness. Placid 
seas, sunbeam-silvered, lazily lap the 
grassy shore, or, anon, lashed to fury by 
laboring winds, old ocean’s sea-horses 
roar and rave, foam and chafe, and hurl 
their massy bulk against the eternal 
rocks to fly in feathered spray heaven- 
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ward, or, crestfallen, retire beneath the 
oncoming, thundering, surging billow. 
Rocky shore, pebbly beach, glistening 
sand, azure sky, glorious greenery of 
cypress grove, endless harmonies of 
sight and sound, ask but the seeing 
eye and the hearing ear of the appre¬ 
ciative lover of nature to realize their 
constant charm. Next to the beauties 
of outline and color Carmel claims de¬ 
sirability of climate. There is not in 
the wide world a valley where climate 
is worth more to the cubic inch than in 
Carmel—worth more for the reason 
that a crop of healthy humanity is the 
most desirable crop any locality can 
produce, and good climate is the essen¬ 
tial of that most desirable crop. 

The amount of rich bottom land in 
this valley is limited to a few hundred 
acres and sur¬ 
rounds the old 
mission church 
of Los Carlos, 
where lie the 
remains of that 
pilgrim father 
of our State, 

Junipero Serra 
and his co-lab- 
orers. The 
mission orchard 
contiguous to 
the church is 
still owned by 
the followers of 
this faith. Close 
by the John 
Martin ranch 
furnishes green 
pasture for the 
Stewart Bros', 
dairy. South of 
the river, on the 
old Ireland- 
Gregg ranch 
and east of the 
mission, on the 
old Haight 
place, William 
Hat ton has 
made himself 

a worthy name in the annals of 
California dairying. He has shown 
what mav be done by self-reliant en¬ 
ergy and shrewd ousiness tact, unassisted 
bv any ready cash, for, while twenty 
years at the foot of the ladder, he now 
possesses lands and cattle galore, milk¬ 
ing some 600 cows. His dairies are 
fitted with improved machinery, cream 
separators, engines, etc., while his fields 
and corrals show sound judgment and 
good, practical common sense. Mr. 
Hatton realizes that one cow well fed is 
worth six half starved. 

Adjoining Mr. Hatton's estate are 
the properties of James Meadows and 
the Sargent family, which are chiefly 
devoted to grazing and dairying. On 
the former of these Phil McDonald has 
pruduced enormous quantities of beef, 


pork and butter' in the last decade, 
while Sargent, Gragg & Sargent, con 


the large tracks of grant land cut up southeast and north of the Tularcitos, 

wnne oorgem - — 6 .into farms of twenty or thirty acres a | and is mainly devoted to the cattle busi- 

trollin- 30 000 acres of grass land, fur- ! large population might be sustained | ness, while some miles east of the Lau- 
nish some’ fine bullocks for the San J even on the limited area of bottom land , relies ranch the Pacific Improvement 
Francisco market j included in the valley. The hills do Company has a dam across the Carmel 

. not on the whole pfovide first-class pas- i river, whence their main conveys water 

On a small portion of the Meadows ^ ^ rotk steep and bus h- to the Hotel del Monte and the cities 

grant Edward Berwick has wrestled neai ^ .-White” or “chalk’' rock j of Monterey and Pacific Grove—an in- 

(cal led bituminous shale in the geolog- j estimable boon to all three places, 
ical survey, aluminite by others.) pre- The timber near the coast is chiefly 
va p s< Monterey cypress and Monterey pine, 

Rapidly ascending the valley one both trees being indigenous there and 
reaches the orchard of R. C. Snively, 
who has also wrestled for twenty-five 
years as a pioneer in fruit-culture. Ad¬ 
jacent to him are the farms of William 
| Watkins, Louis Wolter, A. E. Vasques, 


a quarter of a century with a tract of 


poor sandy soil on which it was pre¬ 
dicted he would starve to death. But 
the natural beauty of the spot and its 
healthy climate induced him to risk 
starvation thereon. Determined to de¬ 
serve success if he could not command 
it, he paid little attention to evil proph¬ 
ecies or old-fangled ideas. The tract 
had been farmed in part for nineteen 


years and was said to be worn out, 
manure being regarded as positively 
detrimental. Grubbing brush and trees 


Decarli M. Tomassini and M. Sober- 
anes, all more or less interested in fruit 
arrowing or dairying. Farther east the 


THE CARMEL MISSION. 


and piling on manure as thick as pos¬ 
sible, feeding hogs or cattle on the land, 
keeping a big flock of chickens, doing 
anything to feed the hungry sand, was 
the order of the day for many years. 
Then came tree-planting and the culti¬ 
vation of small fruits and vegetables, 
until Carmel garden has become the 
fairest spot in Monterey County, its 
produce finding a market as far south 
as San Diego and as far north as British 
Columbia. 

Of course Carmel Valley is no place 
for semi-tropical fruits. Even such 
fruits as peaches, grapes and prunes do 
not flourish at their best near the coast, 
but may be successful as the valley is 
ascended. Apricots, pears, English wal¬ 
nuts and winter apples thrive remark¬ 
ably well in central Carmel, and were 


Pacific Improvement Company owns 
one and one-half leagues, the Laurelles 
rancho, where B. Cahoon dairies, the 
ranch being under control of William 
Hatton, as Superintendent of the Pacific 
Improvement Company. A board in 


almost confined to that vicinity. In the 
canyons near the sea redwood grows 
abundantly, which are succeeded as one 
travels east by liveoak, box elder, syca¬ 
more, cottonwood, elderberry, laurel, 
long-acorned, white and a variety of 
oaks, madrone, manzaniia, etc. A 
strong sea breeze daily prevails for some 
miles up the 
valley and 
much of the 
timber is wind- 
stricken, b u t 
beyond the 
influence of' 
this the trees 
grow large and 
straight. 

The well- 
known Tassa- 
jara Springs at 
the head of the 
valley have be¬ 
come a favorite 
h e a 11 h-r e sort 
under the man¬ 
agement of the 
genial Hon. C. 
S. Abbott. 
Down the coast 
are other hot 
springs, of 
which Slate's 
is the most 
noted. T h e 
whole coast re¬ 
gion. including 
the Sur rancho, 
belongingto the 
Cooper family, 
is devoted to stock-raising, dairying, 

bee-farming and some little lumbering. 

Tan bark and cordwood also figure as 
products of the Carmel coast. The 
mealy “spud" and the indispensable 
bean are there produced in perfection, 


house for Del Monte guests who fish or j while fields of golden coin and orange- 
hunt is here kept. The five leagues of | hued pumpkins produce butter that 
the Tularcitos adjoin the Laurelles, delights the heart of the professional 


where Joseph Steffani has a hotel for 
the accommodation of sporting or camp¬ 
ing parties. Messers. Parse, Celia, 
Gates, Berta, Rosas, Blomquist and 
many others have bought tracts of land 
for dairying or fruit-growing, and the 
vast ranch is being gradually developed. 
Land formerly owned by the govern¬ 
ment, now occupied by many settlers— 
Messrs. Finch, Cahoon, Mason, James, 
Girard, Ogheltree and others — lies 


dairymen to contemplate. Carmel 
literallv flows with milk and honey. 
What more can one say of any land ? 


Eduuatfd BePuiiek. 

Edward Berwick, one of Monterey 
County’s most prominent citizens, was 
born in London, England, on the 25 th 
of January, 1843 . He began his busi¬ 
ness career as a bank clerk in his 
native city, but being of an adventur- 
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< as nature the dull routine of an office 
did not suit him, so he left his native 
land in 1865 at the age of twenty-two 
and arrived in San Francisco in August 
of the same year. He at once selected 
Monterey County as his future resi¬ 
dence and embarked in the dairy and 
s:ock-raising business. For the first 
year or two he lost heavily in cash but 
gained considerable in experience, 
but with a man of his energy, pluck 
and perseverance there was no such 
word as fail. With the remnants • of 
his fortune he soon after moved to 
Carmel Valley, a few miles south of the 
old town ol Monterey, where he pur¬ 
chased a ranch and commenced to 
build himself a home. He continued 
i i the farming and stock-raising busi¬ 
ness, planted an orchard and vineyard 
and is to day the owner of one of the 
fuiest farms in the county, every 
portion of which is utilized, and his 
home denotes comfort and prosperity, 
and were he so inclined he could now 
i s- tire from actual business and live in 
uxury and ease on the fruit of his 
abor. 

Mr. Berwick takes an active part in 
all public affairs, political, social and 
economic He is a close student and 
is well versed in ancient and modern 
history. The fact of his being a 
ir| mer has not debarred him from 
breaking a lance in the nineteenth 
century’s battle against ignorance, 
superstition and vice. His first tilt 
was against preventable diseases, such 
as diph heria and kindred zymotic ills 
i at entail more expense in doctors’ 
a id undertakers’ bills than would 
s amp out the disease by sanitation. 
Latterly, as Hon. Secretary of the In¬ 
ternational x\rbitration Association, it 
ha; been his endeavor to set forth the 
irrationality and futility of war and to 
a bitrate their differences in accor¬ 
dance with the rights of equity and 
justice. On these and many other 
subjects he has written extensively, 
h.s letters and contributions having 
a ipeared in th$ leading newspapers 
and periodicals of the day, princi¬ 
pal among which are the Bulletin, 
Examiner, Argonaut, London Times, 
Overland Monthly, Pacific Rural 
Pi ess, Rural New Yorker and the 
Century. He believes in the princi¬ 
ples of Democracy and has frequently 
ta .en the stump in behalf of the doc¬ 
trines of that party. He is a married 
man and is blessed with a large family 
o. boys and girls, some of whom are 
grown to manhood and womanhood, 
besides’ his Carmel home he owns’a 
beautiful residence in Pacific Grove. 


The people of Monterey County are 
int Iligent and progressive, and are not 
bound down by any of the artificial di¬ 
visions of city life. 


priest l/alley. 


S HE history of Monterey County 
would be incomplete if we failed to 
recognize or give some description 
to those outlying districts, the outposts 
or advance guards, as it were, of civili¬ 
zation, yet the trials and vicissitudes and 
the dangers so attendant upon those who 
first found the pathway to these distant 
sections need not be noted, as the 
history of one would be but the history 
of all. However, we deem it but pro¬ 
per to give a few short facts and figures 
in regard to that promising section of 
the county known as Priest Valley. 
This valley lies in the eastern portion of 
the county about eighty miles from 
Salinas City and is bounded bv Fresno 
County on the east and San Benito 
County on the north, the eastern line 
being formed by the water-shed which 
represents the summit of the coast range 
of mountains. The rains falling on the 
eastern side of this range find their way 
into the numerous small streams which 
flow towards Tulare Lake and the 
Fresno slough, losing themselves in the 
sands of the plains, while the precipita¬ 
tion on the western side finds its way 
into the north and south forks of Lewis 
creek, each rising in their respective 
localities as designated by their names- 
Both of these streams, which furnish an 
abundant supply of living water, join at 
the lower or western end of the valley, 
and, passing through the Lewis Creek 
canyon, empty into the San Lorenzo, 
which in turn flows into the Salinas river 
at King City. Thus it may be seen at 
a glance that this valley lies well up in 
the mountains, its elevation being about 
2400 feet above the level of the sea. 
Priest Valley has a peculiar climate of 
its own, being entirely different from 
any of the neighboring districts, the 
most perceptible difference being prob¬ 
ably in the amount of rain, the degrees 
of heat and cold in summer and winter 
and in the growth and variety of its 
vegetation. The trade winds which 
blow from the north with such regular¬ 
ity on the Salinas make themselves fell 
here, although much modified by pass¬ 
ing through the canyons and wooded 
mountains. During the summer 
months the breeze rises with much 
regularity about eight or nine o’clock in 
the morning, continuing during the re¬ 
mainder of the day. The temperature 
varies but little, the thermometer seldom 
going above 95 degrees or below 80. 
Once in a great while it goes above 100, 
but such heat is unusual and of short 
duration. The winters are cool, though 
pleasant. As for healthfulness it would 
be difficult to find a place more con¬ 
genial to the tastes of health-seekers. 
The rainfall is ample in all seasons. 
In 1877, the driest year since the settle¬ 


ment of the valley, the rain was fourteen 
inches, the average being about twenty 
inches. 

While it was evident from the num¬ 
ber and kinds of relics strewn around 
that this valley at one time contained a 
large population of natives, at the time 
of its discovery there were no perma¬ 
nent residents there. The first white 
man to visit the section was Ben Wil¬ 
liams, a hunter and trapper by occupa¬ 
tion,' who, while following his calling, 
went there from the Livermore Valley. 
This was in the spring of 1849. Mc¬ 
Williams however, remained but a short 
time, coming north loaded down with 
the pelts of the wild game which he 
found so abundant. A few years later, 
in the spring of 1852, the first perma¬ 
nent settlement was made. Then William 
Gaiman and Captain Walker, the dis¬ 
coverer of the lake which bears his name, 
and another gentleman whose name we 
cannot recall, while journeying north¬ 
ward from Mexico through what is now 
Kern County, were told of a trail which 
led through a lone pass in the coast 
range of Mountains to Monterey, and 
they concluded to try the new route as 
described to them by the natives. It 
was late in the spring hnd the treeless 
plains over which they were traveling 
bore the appearance of approaching 
summer, the grass had begun to wither 
and the water being neither plentiful nor 
good, they gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity to shorten their distance 
to the coast. Approaching the foothills 
they were delighted with the prospects 
ahead. Water was more abundant and 
better, wood moie plentiful and all 
vegetation had a much brighter appear¬ 
ance. Finally they reached the summit, 
where were found a priest from Monte¬ 
rey and 100 Indians who had been out 
on the Tulare plains catching horses 
and were resting from their labors. Mr. 
Gaiman was delighted with the place 
and expressed himself by saying “ it was 
the prettiest place on earth/’ Discuss¬ 
ing the subject together the three travel¬ 
ers decided to give it a name, which 
they called Priest Valley in honor of the 
priest whom they found encamped there. 
Mr. Gaiman, a man of more than ordin¬ 
ary intelligence and withal a lover of 
nature/decided to make this place his 
home. He resumed his journey to 
Monterey and after remaining there a 
short time returned to the valley, where 
he resided up to the time of his death, 
which occurred in June last. Soon after 
this Ben Williams, remembering the 
beauties of the place, returned and made 
the valley his home, and a few years 
later Mr. Lewis, now of Gilroy, attract¬ 
ed by the fine pasturage, drove a large 
number of cattle into the valley, which 
be used for several years until the en¬ 
croachments of the settlers compelled 
him to retire, the land being a part of 
the public domain and open to the set¬ 


tlement of all. 

In the year 1864, known as the driest 
ever experienced on the coast, when the 
grass in many places had hardlv begun 
to show itself above the earth and when 
from the lack cf moisture it began to 
wither and die, Priest Valley was an ex- 
j ception to the condition, natural vegeta¬ 
tion having received no set-back by the 
dryness elsewhere, but, on the other 
hand, flourishing as before. 

It was not until about 1870 that men 
with families began to move into the 
valley with the intention of cultivating 
the soil and making permanent homes. 
The difficulties attendant upon these 
early settlers can scarcely be realized bv 
those who have always lived in the higl - 
ways of travel. At first they received 
their supplies as well as their mail from 
Gilroy, more than eighty-five miles dis¬ 
tant, and the roads, being poor at best, 
in seasons of rain were almost impassa¬ 
ble. At such times they were obliged 
to go without their mail six or eight 
weeks at a time. Later, when Hollister 
sprang into existence, they did their 
trading there, which shortened the dis¬ 
tance some twelve or fifteen miles. 
Following this time by a few years post- 
offices were established at San Benito 
and Peach Tree, and finally, about eight 
years ago, the residents of Priest Valley 
joined together and had a postoffice 
established there. Since that time they 
have had a tri-weekly mail. The 
farmers in that vicinity do most of their 
trading at King City, thirty five miles 
distant, but most of the heavy freight, 
such as wheat and barley, is hauled to 
Alcalde, the western terminus of the 
Goshen line, which is some twenty miles 
away. A good wagon road connects 
with either of the above places. ’ 

It was stated in one of the San Fran¬ 
cisco papers not long ago that the rail¬ 
road company had applied fora charter 
for a road from King City to Lewis 
Creek, and, as the railroad people 
already have a charter for a road from 
Alcalde to Lewis Creek, the supposition 
is that Alcalde will soon be connected 
with King City by rail. If such be the 
case the line, should it follow the old 
surveys, three of which have already 
been made, will pass directly through 
the valley. Should this event occur the 
beneficent results to its prosperity can 
hardly be estimated. Already much 
prospecting for coal has been done and 
the indications so far are most favorable. 
One mine has been opened and teams 
are freighting the product to Alcalde, 
whence it is shipped to Fresno, where it 
finds a ready market and is pronounced 
to be of the best quality. 

The fine climate and the abundance 
of fresh water and nutritious native 
grasses make Priest Valle)- a most desir¬ 
able place in which to raise such stock 
as horses and cattle, especially the 
former, as they are free from all the 
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diseases common to them. Swine also 
form a sotirce of profit to the people. 
The massive oaks are generally laden 
with a large crop of acorns and these 
the hogs gather themselves. But the 
chief source of income is wheat and 
barley, which thrive to an unimaginable 
extent. The soil is of a deep loam and 
is naturally fertile and very productive. 
Corn, potatoes and watermelons also do 
exceedingly well. The hardier varieties 
of fruit, such as apples, peaches and 
plums* are grown to good advantage, 
being juicy and firm and noted for their 
late-keeping qualities. Almonds and 
walnuts are also grown to a limited ex¬ 
tent. 

The public school house is located 
near the center of the valley and is the 
pride of its people. Connected with 
the school is a library which contains a 
choice selection of reading matter. 

As a place for rest and recreation 
none could be belter than Priest Valley. 
The pure mouniain air soon comes to 
the relief of the over-worked and run¬ 
down system, and, above all, brings with 
it a keen appetite to the most fastidious. 
He who is so inclined may find amuse¬ 
ment in rambling over the hills gather¬ 
ing the bulbs of rare flowers or in the 
chase of such game as deer, quail and 
rabbits, which still abound in moderate 
numbers. 

D. LU. t^ohPback. 

Daniel Webster Rohrback was born 
in the Slate of Illinois, February 15, 
185a. At the a^e of eleven he crossed 
the plains with his parents, arriving in 
California in 1865. His education has 
been acquired in this State, having first 
attended the public schools and after¬ 
wards graduating from the Watsonville 
Institute. For several years he was en¬ 
gaged in farming and stock-raising nenr 
Gilroy in Santa Clara County. About 
twelve years ago he moved to Monterey 
County and settled in Priest Valley, 
where he owns a valuable farm and on 
which he resided until very recently, 
when he moved to his present home 
near Watsonville, in this county. Mr. 
Rohrback takes a great interest in all 
public affairs and is well posted in cur¬ 
rent events. He reads extensively and 
is well versed in the history of his 
country. His wife, whose picture ac¬ 
companies his in the article dealing 
on the Pajaro Valley, is a refined and 
accomplished lady, fond of her home, 
domestic in her tastes and hospitable to 
her friends and acquaintances. Their 
home denotes both refinement and 
comfort. 

In the county of Monterey there are 
vast level plains like a floor and enorm¬ 
ous tracts of beautiful slightly rolling 
land, all capable of cultivation, wjiile 
hills too steep to cuJpYfttS are seep jn 

some places. 


$ar? f\rdo atyd l/ieltyity. 

O NE hundred and eighty-five miles 
south of San Francisco, on the line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
lies San Ardo. The town was establish¬ 
ed about six years ago by M. Branden- 
stein & Co. on a portion of their large 
ranch, the San Bernabe, after which it 
was given the name it now bears. In 
an incredibly short time it took a 
prominent place among the lively farm¬ 
ing towns of Monterey County, being 
situated in the center of the great Salinas 
Valley and surrounded by rich valleys in 
the foothills from two to twenty miles 
distant, for which it is the natural trad¬ 
ing center. One year ago the business 
portion of the town was entirely wiped 
out by fire, causing a severe loss to her 
business men, but rebuilding immedi¬ 
ately began and to-day we find it in 


almost as prosperous condition as before. 
The principal business houses are those 
of George Dudlev & Co., S. H. Hayden, 
P. Steffenizzi, E. T. Harris, T. W. 
Hayes and S. A. Long, the latter of 
whom is proprietor of the San Ardo 
Hotel, owned by T. G. Lamb. The 
town also supports an elegantly-arranged 
hall, the property of George Dudley & 
Co., and it is as fine a structure of the 
kind as there is in that portion of the 
county. The Southern Pacific Milling 
Company have a large warehouse in 
San Ardo which is filled every year with 
a grade of wheat and barley that cannot 
be surpassed in California. From there 
the Sperrv Milling Company get a sup- 
plv of wheat to make their famous 
“ Snow Drift ” flour. The Salinas Val¬ 
iev Lumber Company have a yard in 
connection with the warehouse and to¬ 
day do the principal lumber business in 
that section. Both of these companies 
are ably managed by Martin A. Lathrop. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Coin- 


pany has a substantial depot and ware¬ 
house, in which are located the offices 
of Wells, Fargo & Co. and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. [, C. Hadley is 
the general agent of these three com¬ 
panies and patrons of the same find him 
an obliging and courteous gentleman. 

In regard to school facilities San Ardo 
is now amply supplied, a very handsome 
school building having been erected 
about six months ago. Tne school is 
well attended and since its organization 
has been blessed with good and learned 
teachers. A Catholic Church flourishes 
there, being the only one between Sole- 
dad and San Miguel, a distance of about 
seventy miles. There are also three 
fraternal organizations in the town, the 
Knights of Pythias, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen and the Farmers' Al¬ 
liance. 

The Salinas Valley at Sin Ardo nar¬ 


Its soil is a deep sandy loam and is 
principally devoted to the raising of 
wheat and bariey. The Salinas river 
winds its way through the center 
of the valley and along its banks 
may be seen many beautiful stretches of 
woodland scenery. The bottom lands 
along the river are ail adapted to the 
raising of vegetables, which, whenever 
planted, piove a great success, while 
throughout all portions of the valley 
may be found orchards of tropical and 
deciduous fruits, which thrive in prolific 
abundance. 

The San Bernabe ranch, which is 
situated in the main Salinas Valley, con¬ 
tains about 30,000 acres. M. Branden- 
stein & Co. of San Francisco are the 
proprietors of the grant, from which they 
export large quantities of wheat and 
barley, although prior to the last four 
years it was given over entirely to the 
raising of stock. These gentlemen 
have an extensive system of irrigating 

ditches running through their posses¬ 


sions, which is fed by water from the 
Salinas river, and in time they hope to 
irrigate all this land and raise large 
quantities of alfalfa. J. W. Martin is 
the manager of this vast tract of land, in 
which capacity he has served for fifteen 
vears. Mr. Martin also owns, in part¬ 
nership with George Powell, a large 
stock ranch, and he informs us that the 
land of wnich he is superintendent will 
be subdivided within a year and sold. 

G. Abadie is another prominent land 
owner of the section now under consid¬ 
eration, where he owns 10,000 acres 
adjoining San Ardo to the east. At the 
present time, however, it is in the hands 
cf Easton, Eldndge & Co., real estate 
dealers of San Francisco, who have it 
for sale in small tracts. They have laid 
out a townsice thereon which is known 
as the eastern addition to San Ardo. 
Many lots have already been sold and 
it is expected that ere long there will be 
quite a stir on this land in the building 
line. The tract, all adapted to the rais- 
ing of grain, fruits and vines, is compos¬ 
ed principally of level vaileys, the bal¬ 
ance being gradually rolling hills. 

The leading contiguous vallevs are 
Paris, Poncha Rico, Sargents and Pine. 
Paris Valley is situated about two miles 
to the west, and was named in honor of 
a thrifty colony of French who settled 
there about twenty vears ago on what 
was then government land. Its soil is 
a deep sandy loam and on the beautiful 
homes which have been established 
there can be found all kinds of tropical 
and deciduous fruits unsurpassed for 
quality and quantity in any clime. The 
valley is devoted principally to the culti¬ 
vation of wheat and barley and the up¬ 
lands to sheep and cattle, of which there 
are endless numbers. Its people be_ 
lieve in educating the young, as a cosey 
school house would indicate. 

Pine Valley is situated about five 
miles to the northeast and derives its 
name from the numerous pine trees 
with which it is surrounded. Its prin¬ 
cipal products are wheat and barley, 
which are of a quality that millers find 
pleasure in handling. Here also a sub¬ 
stantial school house adds a pleasing 
effect to the scene. 

Sargents Valley is situated about six 
miles to the south and until recently 
was devoted solely to the raising of live 
stock, but during the last two years, 
however, has been cultivated to cereals. 
It was named in honor of the late Hon. 
B. V. Sargent, who formerly owned 
most of the land. 

Poncha Rico Valley lies in the foot¬ 
hills west of San Ardo and contains a 
large area of splendid farming and fruit 
land. On the western extremity of this 
valley lies the extensive stock and grain 
farm of A. Braiden, which is noted for 
the fine grade of sheep and horses it 
produces. 

Man y smaller valleys are located in 


rows down to a width of only five miles. 



HOME OF PETER KOCK, PARIS VALLEY. 
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ahe foothills which surround San Ardo 
•and all contain very ferule soil, raising 
abundant crops. About three miles west 
of town, in Paris Valley, large deposits 
of bituminous rock and asphaltum have 
•been unearthed, which are pronounced 
by experts to be of first-class quality. 
Springs of sulphur and iron are also 
'found among the hills. The climate is 
«rmld and agreeable. Some times dur¬ 
ing thesurnmer months the thermometer 
registers over ioo degrees, but the heat 
us generally tempered with a cool breeze 
'which blows up the vallej from the 
coast. Taken altogether San Ardo and 
vicinity is a very desirable place in 
which to live and wind up the closing 
•scenes of hie. 


The Abadie f^aneh. 

The Abadie ranch is situated on the 
'line of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
adjoining the town of San Ardo, forty 
seven milts south of Gonzales, sixty- 
five miles from Salinas City and one 
hundred and eighty two miles from 
San Francisco, and contains in round 
numbers 5000 acres This ranch, like 
most <of the land in southern Monterey 
'County, has only recently been recog¬ 
nized as suitable for fruit culture. 
But within the last few years the num¬ 
erous settlers who have located in this 
neighborhood have proved beyond a 
doubt that it is not only first-class 
grain land but is admirably adapted to 
the raising of fruit, of which fact the 
numerous small orchards and vine¬ 
yards in that section of the county 
are conclusive proof. 

This magnificent tract of land is of¬ 
fered for sale in tracts to suit pur¬ 
chasers and at prices within the reach 
of all. The land is embraced in sec¬ 
tions 3, 4, 8 , 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16,22, 
24, 26, in township 22 south, of range 
10 east, of Mount Diablo meridian, 
and is of a deep loamy soil particularly 
adapted to cereal products or fruit cul¬ 
ture and vines. Aside from its intrin¬ 
sic value it has a peculiarly prospec¬ 
tive value by reason of the advance¬ 
ment which is sure to follow the com¬ 
pletion of the Southern Pacific Rail¬ 
road south from Santa Margarita. 

In addition to the offering of acre¬ 
age land a small portion of section six 
teen, opposite the railroad station, has 
been laid out in town lots as an addi¬ 
tion to the town of San Ardo. Sev¬ 
eral lots have already been sold and 
in the very near future a number of 
new buildings will be erected. 

The climate of this section of Mon¬ 
terey County is unexcelled in am 
portion of the State and the best of 
water can be had in abundance. An 
expert who has examined this ranch 
carefully says: 

First.—All kinds of grain do well. 
About one half the land was planted 


in wheat last year and produced as 
high as twenty centals to the acre. 

Second.—For fruit it is unexcelled, 
the small acreage already p anted show¬ 
ing a very flattering yield. 

Third.— Some of the very best land 
in the State for vineyards can be found 
in the canyons, valleys and sloping 
hills on this ranch. 

Fourth.—The olive when planted in 
this fertile soil is an assured success. 

A gentleman who has traveled ex . 
tensively in the raisin growing dis¬ 
tricts of Europe and now owns a large 
vineyard in Fresno County says the 
climate and soil are peculiarly adapted 
to the raising and drying of raism 
grapes. And now that this vast tract 
of land is placed on the market tor 
sale in sub-divisions to suit purchasers, 
we hope to see in the not far-distant 
future thosuands of acres devoted to 
this industry. 

J. fi. Koek. 

Jochime H. Kock was born in Hol¬ 
stein, a province of Germany, January 
9, 1848. He came to California in 
1876 and settled in Colusa County, 



J. H. KOCK. 

where he worked as a farm hand. He 
accumulated considerable money and 
moved to Monterey County in 1884 
and located in Paris Valley, near San 
Ardo, where he now resides. He is 
the owner of 160 acres of good farm¬ 
ing land, which is well improved, a 
portion of which is devoted to fruit 
culture. He raises apples, pears, 
plums, peaches and ai ricots, which 
equal in size, flavor and quality those 
grown in the most favored localities in 
the State. His land is admirably 
adapted to fruit culture, as is all the 
land in Paris Valley. Mr. Kock de¬ 
serves great credit for his success in 
life since his arrival in Califoi nia Com¬ 
ing as he did from a foreign land with¬ 
out money and without friends, unac¬ 
quainted with our customs and ignor¬ 
ant of our language, he had many dif¬ 
ficulties to overcome, hut he bravely 
surmounted them all and is now an 


independent farmer and free-bolder. 
It is simp y another proof that indus ry 
and perseverance will sfirely succeed 
and thal Mbntetey County affords the 
best advantage for the home-seeker. 

Mr. Kock has two brothers, Peter 
and Hans, who own 320 acres of good 
farming land adjoining his. These 
three brothers are among the leading 
citizens of that section of the county 
and their example in frugality and 
thrift might be advantageously followed 
by many. 

JVI. BPandenstein <& Co. 

1 ’his well known firm has large in¬ 
terests in Monterey County. The 
members of the firm are M. Branden- 
stein and A. Godschaux, who are 
the owners of the San Bernardo rancho, 
situated on both sides of the Salinas 
river. It is twelve miles long and con¬ 
tains, with other land recently acquired 
by this firm, about 20,000 acres. It 
is principally farming land, 13,000 
acres being perfectly level and the re¬ 
mainder gently rolling hills It’is well 
adapted to grain and fruit culture. 
The larich is all inclosed with a good, 
substantid fence, besides several 
smaller inclosures, making in all about 
twenty miles of fences on the ranch. 
Besides the thousands of acres which 
are cultivated this vast area of land 
produces abundance of pasturage for 
thousands of ca tie every year. In 
fact it is noted as one of the fittest 
stock ranches in the county! As 
many as 2000 beef cattle have been 
sold from it one.yetr, besides feeding 
from four to five thousand stock cattle. 
Peaches, pears, almonds, apples and 
grapes of the finest qualiiy and flavor 
are produced from ir* es pknted on 
this ranch and in the immediate 
neighborhood, and well known exper s 
have given it as their opinion that 
olives will do well on the up and on 
the west side of the river. Some of 
the bottom land cannot be surpassed 
for sugar beets. 

This enterprising firm has, at a, 
cost of $ 20 , 000 , dug miles of irrigating 
ditches, which carry the water from 
the Salinas river and make it practi¬ 
cable to irrigate several thousand acres 
of land, although, as a matter of fact, 
in average years the rainfall is suffi¬ 
cient to raise an abundant crop and 
irrigation is only resorted to occasion¬ 
ally. 

The scenery on this ranch is beauti¬ 
ful. The Salinas river flowing in a north- 
w< sterly direction through its center, 
with gently sloping hills clothed in 
verdure on either side of the rich 
level land fringing the water’s edge, 
makes a beautiful pic ure—one which 
would delight the eye of an artist. 
The ranch house is pleasantly situated 
and is one of the prettiest in southern 


Monterey County. Phltially sui** 
i'oihvded by A b^alitiftil garden, in whibk 
bloom almo>t an endless variety of 
flowers in nearly every month of the 
I year, beautiful arbors, a grand old 
pepper tree, from whose umbrageous 
limbs a hammock lazily swings, a lawn 
in front that would be a credit to a 
city residence, a fountain with its spray 
falling over a rockery covered with 
flowers and creeping vines, all combine 
to make a sc£ne ple'Asing in its Aspect 
ahd Upon which the eye delights to 
dwell. This beautiful and fertile ranch 
of 20,000 acres will soon be offered for 
sale to actual settlers in sub-divisions 
to suit purchasers and on most reason¬ 
able terms. We invite the home- 
seeker to see this land before invest¬ 
ing elsewhere. 


SaQ j3Qtor)io. 

T HE valley of the San Antonio rivet 
is divided from the great Salittas 
valley by a spur of the Santa Lucia 
range of mountains, commencing at 
the foot of peak Santa Lucia and tun¬ 
ning in an easterly direction for a few 
miles, then deflecting to thg south until 
broken at the confluence of the Sah 
Antonio, Uacimiento ahd Salinas rivers 
at or near the flourishing town of Brad¬ 
ley. Within the limits of the San An¬ 
tonio are the Piojo, San Miguelito, 
Pleyto, Los Opitos and Milpitas ianchos 
and a large area of government land, 
all occupied by thrifty farmers engaged 
in difFererit branches of agriculture, 
wheat growing being the branch most 
extensively followed. Upon the grants 
referred to, which cover over 100,000 
acres of the best land, cattle raising is 
mostly followed. In the valley of the 
San Antonio. Jolon and the adjacent 
country is the most important in wealth 
and population, containing five flourish¬ 
ing school districts, two or three 
churches, two postoffices, an express 
office, two hotels, two blacksmith shops, 
two general merchandise stores and two 
saloons. At the last election 160 votes 
were cast. 

Pleyto follows in importance and 
then last, but not least, is the Sapaque 
Valley or Bryson. Pleyto has one store, 
one hotel, one blacksmith shop and a 
postcffice, while Bryson has one store 
and a postoffice. Both have thriving 
people of intelligence who are rapidly 
developing the resources of that won¬ 
derful country. From the Nacimiento 
river east and north lies the Coast 
Range of mountains, of which impor¬ 
tant section little is known and in speak¬ 
ing of which we shall designate as the 
Alpine district. 

There, as elsewhere in California, 
the pioneers were the Franciscan friars 
under Junipero Serra, who founded the 
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which forms a 1 fftighty panorama pleas¬ 


d. Alonzo Forbes. 


old San Antonio mission in 1771, and, j 
Hv fo^at grant, held all the territory 
tributary thereto until it \Vds Wrested | 
from them by the Mexican government 
by what was called the law of seculari¬ 
zation. All the flourishing missions 
were placed in the hands of adminis¬ 
trators, generally appointed by the Al- 
varado-Vallejo dynasty. Then came 
an era of great distress, the neophytes 
being neglected and banished, with the 
fe$£eption Of one of two In each mission, 
who received small grants of lahd, a 
few horses, some cows and ten or fifteeri 
goats or sheep, the remaining stock be¬ 
ing slaughtered for hides and tallow, 
which were sold to the American trad¬ 
ers and the proceeds absorbed by the 
administrators. Some of the missions 
escaped total destruction, San Antonio 
being one of the number, and, in 1843. 
when Garcia Diego, the first bishop of 
California, stepped in and stopped for 
a while the demolition of the missions, 
San Antonio was one of the best pre¬ 
served of ihe old establishments. In 
t§45 Rev. Doroteo Ambriatook charge 
of the pafish of San Antonio and with 
loving hands began the work of restofa- 
tioti, soon replacing what had been 
wdntoniy destroyed and at the time of 
his demise leaving the venerable pile 
in godd repair. Since the death of the 
worthy Padre Ambriz the work of des¬ 
truction has gone apace, being so en¬ 
tirely neglected that it is now a crumb¬ 
ling mass of ruins. Where fervent ori¬ 
sons were once heard we now hear the 
weird voice of the screeching owl as if 
in gloating mockery over the silent 
scenes of the past. 

The largest and principal town of the 
San Antonio Valley is Jolon, which 
place, in the yield and quality of wheat, 
its staple product, stands well at the 
head. Fruits, wherever planted, are of 
a quality excelled by no section of the 
Golden State. In fact it is the home of 
all the deciduous fruits that can be 
grown in a temperate climate. In 
sheltered localities citrus fruits are suc¬ 
cessfully grown. E. W. Kirk, a resi¬ 
dent of the valley, has trees of naval 
oranges that are now covered with the 
first crop, and for young trees compare 
favorably with young orchards else¬ 
where. Mr. Kirk also raises figs, pears 
and peaches, as well as apples, and 
prunes that can and will compare favor¬ 
ably with the best. Wherever an or¬ 
chard has been planted and partially 
cared for excellent results have been ob¬ 
tained and nowhere are better grapes 
produced. F'or small fruits the bottom 
lands are simply immense. In the near 
future, we are credibly informed, the 
waters of the San Antonio will be used 
for an irrigation system that will reach 
all the level land in the section. Such 
a project will no doubt prove very re¬ 
munerative to the projectors and add 
greatly to the natural fertility of the soil. 


In regard to its climate that of the San 
Antonio Valley is as good as the best. 
The average rainfall at Jolon for the 
decade ending in 1892 vvas 19A- inches, 
and if this yea'r's precipitation were 
added the average would 1 be increased, 
as the downpour was exceptionally 
large. The best and purest water is 
found at depths ranging from ten to 
sixty feet in almost unlimited quantities: 
and the country abounds in forest 
growths of oak of many kinds, which j 
furnish an abundance of good fuel and j 
fencing material. The soil responds 
readily to good cultifre, the best tilled 
fields of wheat this season producing 
an average yield of twenty-seven centals 
to the acre. 

Of the grants the Milpitas covers an 
area of 41,000 acres, is owned by the 
heirs of F. D. Atherton, deceased, and 
is now leased to Johnson and Brown of 
San Francisco, who farm about 1500 
acres and use the remainder as a stock 
range. This grant is under the man¬ 
agement of Robert Diaz, who conducts 
it in a manner becoming a man of in¬ 
telligence. The El .Piojo and San Mi- 
guelito, aggregating 40,000 acres, are 
owned by the Newhall Land and Farm¬ 
ing Company of San Francisco. Only 
enough of these two ranches is farmed 
to produce the forage needed for home 
use. 1 . R.. P. Fancher, the veteran 
stockman, is the superintendent of this 
property. N. P. B. Wharff is the gen¬ 
eral manager of the Los Opitos grant, 
which is owned by the heirs of James 
R. Bolton, who Use it as a cattle range, 
with the exception of 1300 acres farmed 
by A. Zoffman. The Pleyto rancho is 
owned by William J. Pinkerton and C. 
W. Johnson. Mr. Pinkerton resides 
on his portion of the grant, farms ex¬ 
tensively and raises Cattle and 
swine. These extensive holdings will, 
without doubt, soon be sub-divided, 
which, when done, will offer great in¬ 
ducements to home-seekers and be the 
means of drawing a large influx of 
people to that already favored portion 
of the county. 

Of the various districts or. localities 
tributary to the great and productive 
San Antonio Valley, Bryson or Sapaque 
is the most promising. It lies to the 
northwest ot Pleyto, and in reality is a 
range of hills of great fertility, grain 
growing, unlike many sections of the 
county, being carried on to. a limited 
extent only, although the soil is capable 
of producing in an unlimited degree 
large quantities of cereals, as has been 
proven by those who have by way of 
diversity turned their attention to the 
culture of this product, yet orchards of 
the most delicious and luscious fruits 
are seen on every hand, while here and 
there, dotting the hillsides in pleasing 
conformity to the otherwise picturesque 
scene, one beholds vast herds of horses 
and cattle in their daily search for food, 


ing in its effect upofi Shose in whom 
there is the slightest touch of romantic 
sentimentality, and furnishing beyond 
the shadow of doubt the fact that the' 
productive qualities of the soil are un¬ 
surpassed by any portion of the land of 
“sffnsMh'e', fruit and flowers’" and that 
to the intending home-seeker or settler 
opportunities are tfae'fe offered for him 
to build a home surrounded by all the 
comforting luxuries within the reach of 
those who inhabit the most favored por¬ 
tions of this earthly sphere. 

The Alpine district lies east and 
north of the Nacimiento river and ex¬ 
tends to the ocean, covering an immense 
ar£a Of fugged mountains clothed with 
a luxurious growth of timber, including 
poplar, broad-leaved' maple, chestnut, 
oak, fir, sugar pine, bull pi’n'e, silver 
pine, redwood and many other valuable 
varieties. The climate of this section 
is moist and equable and a fine quality 
of grass abounds in large quantities. 
The country is all settled, every avail¬ 
able place for a home being occupied 
by thrifty families who devote their 
energies almost entirely to stock-raising. 
The pioneers in that section are the 
members of the Paskett family, who 
live in what is known as Pacific Valley, 
one of the choicest places for a home 
in that part of the county. Rockland is 
situated in this valley, where are located 
vast and seemingly inexhaustible deposits 
of lime. Thousands of barrels of this 
natural product of the soil are yearly 
shipped to San Francisco and other 
markets from this section, while the 
owners of these vast deposits realize 
therefrom returns remunerative to a 
satisfactory degree. The kilns are situ¬ 
ated near the coast, where schooners 
anchor in a sheltered harbor and re¬ 
ceive their cargoes of lime, thus bring¬ 
ing the expense of shipping to a mini¬ 
mum price, causing it to be recognized 
as one of the leading industries of the 
county. 

In this section is also located the 
Los Burros mining district, where an 
abundance of gold can no doubt be 
found with, the aid of a sufficient 
amount of capital to carry on a search 
for the buried treasure. Two mines 
—the Last Chance or Cruikshank and 
the Grizzly—have been developed to 
a certain extent, but operations on them 
are now temporarily suspended. In 
addition to the material resources of 
this beautiful section is the picturesque 
scenery that everywhere is found. 
Beautiful streams of limpid water sil¬ 
ently meander in a serpentine course 
through the valley, here and there form¬ 
ing pools that abound with the finest 
speckled trout conceivable. Game of 
all kinds is more than plentiful, and in 
fact nothing is wanting to make the sec¬ 
tion one of the most desirable places in 
the State for an outing. 


J. Alonzo Forbes is well and favorably* 
known in Monterey County. He is a 
native of California, having been born 
In this State in 1843. He is a graduate 
nf Santa Clara College and also studied! 
law, but on account of ill-health was 
compelled to give up its practice, as he 
was advised by his physicians not to- 
lead a sedentary life. He is' a good 
linguist, speaking four languages fluent¬ 
ly and is probably one of the best posted 
men in the county. He is acquainted 
with all the early history of the State and 
has been of great assistance to the pub¬ 
lishers in furnishing them with data for 
this special edition of the Tribune. He 
came to Monterey County twenty-one 
years ago and settled in Jolon, where he 
still resides. He is engaged in farming 
and stockraising and owns one of the 
finest ranches in that section of the 
county. He takes an active interest in 
all public affairs and is considered one 
of the influential men of the county. 
He is very much interested in our public 
schools and has been connected with 
them in some capacity ever since he 
came to the county. Fie is a prominent 
member of the order of Native Sons of 
the Golden West and affiliates with San 
Lucas Parlor. He is a stanch Demo¬ 
crat and always interests himself in 
working for the success of his party. 


I^obeKt H. Diaz. 

Robert R. Diaz was born in San 
Francisco in 1857 and is descended from 
one of the oldest and best families in 
California. He resided for several 
years in San Mateo County, during which 
time he was general manager for the 
late F. D. Atherton. He came to 
Monterey County ten years ago and set¬ 
tled near Jolon, where he engaged ex. 



ROBERT R. DIAZ. 

tensively in siockraising, in which busi¬ 
ness he has accumulated a competence. 
He is well known and very popular in 
the southern portion of this county and 
has a large circle of acquaintances. He 
is a prominent member and Past Presi¬ 
dent of San Lucas Parlor, Native Sons 
of the Golden West, in the advance¬ 
ment of which he takes a lively interest. 
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5 a 9 £ueasai)d l/ieipity. 

S HE town of San Lucas is pleas¬ 
antly situated on the line of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad sixty- 
two miles south of Salinas, the county 
seat. It is the nucleus of a rich grain 
and fruit-producing section and, there¬ 
fore, a business center where large 
numbers of well-to-do farmers do their 
trading. It is one of the most thriving 
business towns in that portion of the 
county, and her business relations with 
other towns and cities are rapidly in¬ 
creasing. She numbers among her 
citizens many enterprising and thrifty 
men, who made the p ace their home 
when the town was first settled, six 
and a half years 
ago, and by per¬ 
severance are to¬ 
day in comfortable 
c i r c u m s t a nces. 

Prior to the time the 
town was founded 
the land was in¬ 
cluded in the Tres- 
cony grant, at that 
time the property 
of Alberto Tres- 
cony, but settWs 
came from other 
places, purchased 
lots and built upon 
them substantial 
business houses 
and homes and by 
hard work made 
San Lucas what it 
is to-day. 

A short time 
after the comple 
tion of the railroad 
the company saw 
fit to build a sub¬ 
stantial depot, ware- 
rooms and other 
lasting improve¬ 
ments. From the 
time these exten¬ 
sive improvements 
were made the little town commenced 
to steadily improve and we can safely 
say has never taken a backward step. 
The Southern Pacific Milling Com¬ 
pany saw the importance of having 
business interests there and soon be¬ 
gan the erection of a grain warehouse, 
lumber sheds, etc., which from year to 
year have been enlarged until to-day 
this well-known company owns a grain 
. warehouse 50 x 710 feet and other beau¬ 
tiful and substantial buildings. It is 
safe to say that the company considers 
San Lucas one of its most important 
stations, as its monthly receipts are as 
large as any town on the line can 
boast of. In all lines of business, 
mercantile and otherwise, San Lucas 
has her share, while religiously and 


socially it ranks with any town of its 
size on the coast. Among its princi¬ 
pal business firms are the Southern j 
Pacific Milling Company, Salinas Val¬ 
ley Lumber Company, J. A. & M 
Gold water, C. P. Nance & Son, M. 
R. Keefe & Co., J. A. Trescony, Wil¬ 
liam Griswold and James Gibson, be 
sides which the town also boasts of 
three blacksmith shops, one tin shop, 
two livery stables, one barber shop, 
two hotels, one harness shoo, one 
laundry and many other prosperous 
business houses. The town also has 
a weekly newspaper, edited and pub¬ 
lished by Eugene F. Rogers. 

Religiously the town is not back¬ 
ward, having two churches, the M. 
E. South and Baptist, both denomina- 


m San Lucas—Drs. W. E. Hedgpeth 
and S. C. Morse. 


Adjacent to the town is the well- 
known Trescony grant, which consists 
ot 30,000 acres of the best grain-pro¬ 
ducing land in the county. This vast 
estate was formerly the property of the 
late Alberto Trescony, but is now con 
trolled by his heirs, under the super¬ 
intendency of J. A. Tiesconv, who re¬ 
sides in a beautiful home in the foot 
hills southwest of the town. The 
yearly grain yield of the grant is very 
large, over fifteen centals per acre be¬ 
ing produced during the past season. 
The grant itself is divided into many 
smaller ranches, which are let to 
renters at a comparatively low figure 
Oasis, situated west of San Lucas 


SCENES ON THE TRESCONY RANCH. 


tions owning in union a beautiful little 
church, where services are regularly 
held, while educationally her citizens 
have always shown a deep interest in 
the advancement and instruction of 
the young. A neat and commodious 
school house adorns the central 
portion of the town and two 
teachers are employed to instruct the 
youth of the community. In the line 
of fraternal orders are Beatrice Lodge, 
No, 154 , K. of P., Union Division, 
No. 36 , U. R. K. of P., and San Lucas 
Parlor, No 115 , N. S G. W., all of 
I which have a large membership. The 
W. C. T. U. is also a thriving society 
j and has accomplished much good 
j since its organization a few months 

‘ ago. r l'wo physicians are also Seated 


across the Salinas river, is one of the 
most fertile valleys in the county and 
for its fruit and vegetable-producing 
qualities equal to any. During the 
past season there was brought 10 San 
Lucas from the Oasis Valley ripe 
peaches which were plucked from a 
tree of one year’s growth. The or¬ 
chards and vineyards are all thriving 
and at no distant day the fruit ship 
ments from this portion of our county 
will be no small industry. Grain rais¬ 
ing has received considerable attention 
from the farmers, and the best quality 
of milling wheat and brewing barley is 
produced. Most of the settlers have 
been on this land since 1860 and now 
have beautiful homes surrounded by 
well-kept gardens In the eoifor of 


the valley is a large and handsome 
public school building, situated in the 
midst of a large grove of magnificent 
live oaks, while near it stands a build¬ 
ing used for public gatherings, erected 
and owned by the local Alliance. 
Here on the Sabbath may be heard 
the gospel hymn and the Sunday 
School song, while at other times the 
politician, the magic-lantern mail arid 
the phonograph personage hold forth 
to attentive audiences. Small though 
the Oasis is, yet it is one of the most 
prosperous and promising portions of 
Monterey County and gives grand re¬ 
turns for the enterprise displayed by 
its farmers. 

Long Valley, another tributary to 
San Lucas, is situated east of the 
town, running back 
several miles to the 
hills. It is noted 
for its grain-pro¬ 
ducing and stock- 
laising interests. A 
Jotal failure of crops 
here is. unknown. 
During 1893 , owing 
to the wet spring, 
much of the land 
was not sown until 
the first of March, 
but there was har¬ 
vested wheat aver¬ 
aging twenty-five 
centals and barley 
averaging forty cen¬ 
tals per acre The 
adjacent foothills 
on either side of 
this productive val¬ 
ley are noted for 
the quantity and 
quality of the pas¬ 
ture, which enables 
the farmers of that 
section to market 
fat beeves in the 
early spring without 
having to feed 
them through the 
winter. Most of the 
settlers have been on their land for sev¬ 
eral years and now have fine homes. 
There is quite a business carried on 
by some of the farmers’ wives in poul¬ 
try raising, one lady shipping to mar¬ 
ket from $50 to $60 worth of'eggs 
each month. In this portion of the 
county is the home of Jerry Casey, 
whose picture appears on another 
page and who runs a threshing ma¬ 
chine for the accommodation of the 
farmers and the interest of Mr. Casey. 

1 he valley has a commodious school 
house situated in the center of the dis¬ 
trict and here the young people of 
Long Valley assemble not only dur¬ 
ing the day but often at eventide and 
on Sundays to listen to the words of 
wisdom by age and experiences 
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♦Jeremiah Casey. 

The subject of this sketch is a well- 
known farmer and stock-raiser of Mon¬ 
terey County and owns a very fine tract 
of land in Long Valley, near San Lucas, 
where he resides, and is one of the solid 
men of the county. He takes an active 
part in all public affairs and is recognized 
as a man of ability, determination and 
good judgment. His advice is frequent 
ly sought for by his neighbors and he is 
always ready to help a friend in need. 
He is a warm supporter of the people’s 
cause against monopoly and kindred 
evils and is fearless in his defense of 
popular rights. He wields an immense 
influence in elections, but never sways 
from the path of rectitude to gain a 
political victory. Unlike a great many 
whose friendship is sought by political 
aspirants, he never allows either money 
or personal ambition to change his 
course, but is actuated solely by a desire 
to advance the cause and principles in 
which he believes. He is frequently 
called on by his neighbors to arbitrate 
their differences and from his decision 
there is never an appeal. He has often 
measured swords with members of the 
legal fraternity in cases before the 
Justice of the Peace of his township and 
invariably wins his case to the discom¬ 
fort and chargin of his learned legal 
opponent. Without making anv pre¬ 
tense to being an orator he alwavs 
handles his case with skill, and his argu¬ 
ment is always original, logical and con¬ 
vincing. He is well versed in all public 
affairs, national, state and local, and can 
converse intelligently on nearly any sub¬ 
ject. By industry and strict attention to 
business he has acquired a competence 
and is now in a position to take life easy. 
Although he is sixty-two years of age 
and has roughed it in the early days of 
California, time has dealt kindly with 
him and he is possessed of as much 
vigor, strength and ambition as many 
who are twenty years younger. His 
career since he came to California, a 
poor boy without money and without 
friends but with pluck and ambition, is 
a shining exemplification of the truth that 
if the true metal is in a man it will be 
made manifest in spite of difficulties to 
be overcome. 

Mr. Casey was born in County Cork, 
Ireland, in 1828, and has resided in the 
United States forty-three years, in the 
State of California forty-one years and 
in Monterey County thirty-nine years. 
He was educated in a private school in 
his native land. He relates the follow¬ 
ing amusing incident of his school days: 
“ At the age of seven years I attended a 
private school taught by a bankrupt 
farmer whose only stock in trade was a 
two-inch club, by which he taught the 
older pupils deportment and theology, 
l as he termed it, Christian doctrine, 
(remained under his tuition for two 
lars until, whatever else I learned, I 


was considered an authority on theology # ! 
School hours were from the rising of the 
sun until the going down thereof. 
Peace to the ashes of my old teacher, I 
love him yet. His eccentricity and 
mode of teaching has caused many a 
heartv laugh even to this dav. One 
morning a new pupil came to school, | 
tall, lean and lank, whom I will call Pat. 
Pat was not much of a theologian and 
time has not served to make him better. 
The teacher called him and questioned 
ihus: ‘How many Gods are there?’ 
‘Three, sir.’, said Pat, and whack went 
the club across his shoulders. ‘Take 
your seat, sir,’ said the teacher, ‘and if 
von do not tell me how many Gods, 
there are in five minutes I’ll break every, 
bone in your body.’ Pat sat down and 
commenced to work his fingers through 
his hair and studied hard and finally 
came to the conclusion that he would 



JEREMIAH CASEY. 

raise the number by two. He was 
called up again. ‘Now, sir,’ said the 
teacher, ‘can you tell me how many 
Gods there are ? ’ ‘ Five, sir, ’ said Pat, 

and this time the club played the devil’s 
tattoo on his anatomy. Almost scared 
out of his wits he ran out of the school 
house and made a bee-line across the 
fields for home. He met a little fellow 
with a bundle of books under his arm 
and asked him where he was going. 
‘ To school,’ said he. ‘ How many Gods 
are there ? ’ asked Pat. ‘ Why, one of 
course.’ ‘Ha! ha! ha! you’ll have a 
nice time of it with your one God. I 
just left there with five Gods and that 
was not enough to save me from the 
darndest thrashing that ever a boy got.’ 
Pat graduated.” 

A. T. Broom. 

Alonzo T. Brown is a prominent 
farmer and stock-raiser of southern 
Monterey County and is a well-known 
resident of Pine Valley near San Lucas. 
He was born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 9 , 1854 , and came to Cali¬ 
fornia in 1853 when he was only nine 
years of age. He has resided in dif¬ 
ferent portions of the State, principally 
in Sonoma, Placer, Sacramento and 


Monterey Counties. He followed 
mining while in Placer County, farm¬ 
ing and stock-raising in Sonoma, and 
was engaged in the butcher business j 
while in Sacramento, in all of which 
he was successful. He came to Mon¬ 
terey County in 1880 and located in 
Pine Valley, where he engaged in- the j 
business of farming and stock-raising, i 
which he has followed ever since. He ! 
owns the fine-t ranch in the valley, 
which is well improved and in a high 
state of cultivation. The land, like 
most of the valley, is of a rich loam, 
some being a little sandy, but all very 
productive and admirably adapted 
to the raising of grain, vegetables and 
fruit. 

Besides farming and stock raising 
Mr. Brown extensively engages in 
the threshing business during the har¬ 
vest season and owns one of the btst 
of the latest improved threshing ma¬ 
chines in the county. He is well es¬ 
tablished in ihis business and has 
gained for himself a reputation and 
name of which he may veil feel proud. 
He is a good business man, a promi¬ 
nent and public-spirited citizen, re- 
spected and esteemed by all who j 
know him. He is hospitable to a fault, 
and, best of all, an honest man. 

Ul. J. Smith. 

William J. Smith is a prominent 
farmer and stock-ra : ser of Monterey 
County. He resides about five miles 
south of San Lucas and is known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the county. He was born in England 
in 1861 and came to this country when 
only eleven , years of age, arriving in 
California in 1872 and in Monterey 
County in 1875 . He graduated from 
the public schools of this county and 
has made his own living ever since he 
was a mere boy. He owns a very fine 
farm and stock ranch near San Lucas 
and is in every sense a self-made man. 
He is Secretary of the Monterey 
County Alliance, which office he has 
filled ever since the organization of 
the society in this county. He is also 
Deputy County Assessor and performs 
the duties of that office very creditably. 
He takes an active part in politics and 
is a warm supporter of the Populists, 
cause, having delivered a number of 
addresses in this county in advocacy 
of those principles. He was the nom¬ 
inee of his party for County Recorder 
in the last campaign and, although de¬ 
feated for the office, proved his popu¬ 
larity by running over 100 votes 
ahead of his ticket. 

Mr. Smith was married in 1880 at 
the age of nineteen to Miss Nannie J. 
Rogers of Tulare County, a young 
lady of refinement and education. 
Three children, aged respectively ten, 
eleven and twelve years, is the result 
of their union. 


peael? Jree. 


C YING east of King City is a section 
of country composed of low rolling 
hills interposed with small valleys 
which comprise some of the richest 
wheat-producing land of the county. It 
was this section that gave so much trade 
and prosperity to Soledad in its palmiest 
days. When that town was the terminus 
of the railroad, large wagon trains of 
grain and wool journeyed there to dis¬ 
pose of the products of the section under 
consideration, four and five days often 
being consumed bv the trip, while on 
their return the wagons were loaded 
with supplies for the place whence they 
came. Although the distance to market 
at that time was great and had its draw¬ 
backs, the early settlers did fairly well, 
as the virgin soil yielded a handsome 
return, and, the price of produce be¬ 
ing good, the farmers were able to make 
themselves comfortable. In addition to 
grain nearly every fanner had a 
band of cattle or sheep, which grew and 
thrived upon the grasses with but little 
care and expense on their part. Thus, 
if grain were a failure in seasons of 
partial drought, there was always suffi¬ 
cient rainfall to insure pasturage for the 
stock, which brought good prices in the 
market. The farmers were independ¬ 
ent and prosperous and able to improve 
and beautify their homes. 

Among these hills are such valleys as 
Wild Horse, Long, Pine and Peach 
Tree, all of which are exceedinglv fertile 
and productive. All of these, with the^ 
exception of Peach Tree, run at right 
angles with the great Salinas Valley. 
Peach Tree lies some ten miles back 
from the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
runs parallel with ihe same and the 
Salinas river. A low range of hills 
several hundred feet in height forms the 
dividing line between this valley and 
those previously mentioned. On the 
eastern side rises a high range of moun¬ 
tains with gradual slope which separates 
it from Priest Valley and Lewis Creek. 
Although lying much lower than Priest 
Valley it still has sufficient elevation to 
insure an agreeable c’imate. With but 
few exceptions the summers are maiked 
by an evenness of climate that is invig- 
oratingand healthful. The coast breeze 
reaches the valley early in the morning 
and continues during the day. Occas¬ 
ionally, with the cessation of the winds 
for a few days, the weather may be 
warm, but, like all such hot spells, they 
are of short duration. The winters are 
very moderate and the first rains bring 
the grass, which grows rapidly. Jn fact, 
so remarkable is the growth that in a 
few weeks after the first showers the 
sunny slopes afford pasturage for the 
stock. The soil itself appears to be 
warm, and, together with the soft and 
balmy atmosphere, everything grows 
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vigorously when supplied with sufficient 
moisture. 

In the very early days this, with the 
Salinas Valley, was one of the main 
thoroughfares of travel for people jour¬ 
neying from one end of the State to the 
other. Affording an abundance of rich 
pasturage and living water at all times 
of the year, it was a paradise for 
campers. There appear to be many 
conflicting stories as to how this valley 
received its name. Several claim that 
early travelers while camped at the head 
of the valley dropped some peach seeds 
on the ground, several of which took 
root, hence the name. Old settler 


claim, however, that the name was 
given by the mission fathers of San 
Antonio, who, when the feed became 
scarce at the mission, drove their num¬ 
erous herds to this territory, where they 
were taken care of by the Indians, and 
that a few peaches being taken from the 
mission and the seeds planted the name 
was given to this portion .of their pasture. 
But the most reliable and authentic 
story is that told by A. J. Myers, an old- 
timer who has been identified with the 
interests of this section for many years, 
having visited this portion of the county 
as early as 1857. He states that the 
name was given to the valley by Julius 
Martin, wffio, while on his way from 
Missouri, came through Cholame and 
Slack's Canyon, and, when reaching the 
“ Senega v at the head of the valley, 
found a peach tree, the first indication 
of civilization since leaving his home. 
This was-in March, 1843. At any rate 
where the “ranch house” of the Sait 
Lorenzo grant now stands were a lew 
peach trees which grew and thrived not¬ 
withstanding they were unprotected. 

The first Americans to settle in this 
valley were Cottell and Thomas of San 
Jose, in 1856-7, but finding they had 
settled on a grant soon left. They were 
followed by a man named Fisher, who 
was found murdered in his cabin, and 
Abe Lewis of Gilroy. After them came 
Miller & Lux, wffio purchased the grant 
and are the present owners. 

Peach Tree proper is about twelve 
miles long and will average about one 
mile in width. This includes the level 
land, while on the eastern side for the 
wffiole length of the valley rise gradually 
for three or four miles some of the finest 
slopes for grass to be found in the 
world. Clover, alfilerilla and wild oats 
are the native grasses which grow to per 
fection there. Toward the southern 
end of the valley are a hundred acres or 
more of swampy land. Many large 
springs rise here and form the head¬ 
waters of the San Lorenzo, which flows 
northwesterly until met by Lewis 
creek, when they join and dow westerly. 
The slopes of the valley are abundantly 
supplied with springs, although many of 
them are brackish, but nevertheless 
healthy for both horses and cattle. In 


the valley water can be found anywhere 
at a depth of twenty feet. 

Among the early settlers wffio came to 
this section were the Luther brothers, 
who owned several thousand acres of 
land and at one time owned more than 
20,000 sheep. Some years ago they 
sold out their holding to Henry Miller. 
The amount of land under the latter 
gentleman's control is something like 
25,000 acres. This vast grant is finely 
improved, being completely inclosed by 
a good board and wire fence, and is also 
subdivided into numerous fields. The 
grant buildings are all large and sub¬ 
stantial and built with a view of shelter¬ 
ing the stock, many of which are stall- 
fed for the San Francisco market. At 
the north or lower end of the valley are 
the small villages of Peach Tree and 
Lon Oak, both of which are surrounded 
by a thrifty settlement. The farmers 
are mostly engaged in the raising of 
wheat and barley, which they haul to 
King City. In seasons when the rain¬ 
fall is ample the yield is surprising. 
During the past harvest many fields 
averaged as high as twenty-five centals 
to the acre. Nearly all kinds of fruit do 
well here, and many of the farmers are 
turning their attention in that direction. 
There is now some prospect of a rail¬ 
road being built from King City to this 
place, which, if it should prove to be 
more than idle talk, will bring still 
greater prosperity to this community. 


many places fifteen feet in depth. Ap¬ 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, quinces, 
almonds, grapes and other fruits planted 
in this section of the county do well. 


Q?ola/r^ l/a!l^y. 


Bradley. 


S HE town of Bradley is located on 
the line of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad sixty-one miles south of 
Gonzales and 196 miles from San Fran¬ 
cisco. It was named after the late Hon. 
Bradley V. Sargent, on whose ranch it 
is situated. It is quite a lively little 
town with two general merchandise 
stores, one hotel and several other small 
business houses of less note. The town 
supports a w'eekly newspaper, the Brad 
ley Mercury, which is ably edited by 
George Maloney, who is also the pub 
lisher and proprietor. 

Tributary to the town is a large ex¬ 
tent of fertile country. Besides the 
thousands of acres belonging to the es¬ 
tate of B. V. Sargent, deceased, there 
are numerous small valleys thickly set¬ 
tled with an enterprising and prosper¬ 
ous people. Hames Valley, which pro¬ 
duces bountiful crops every year, lies to 
the west of the town on the opposite 
side of the Salinas river, while Indian 
Valley on the east contributes largely to 
the prosperity of this thriving little burg. 
Some of the finest fruit land can be 
found in these valleys and many of the 
settlers contemplate going into the fruit¬ 
raising business extensively. The soil 
around Bradley is very rich and is in 


T HE Cholame Valley is situated in 
the extreme southeastern portion of 
Monterey County, a part of it 
being in San Luis Obispo County, Un¬ 
til recently it was devoted to sheep and 
cattle raising, but now a great portion 
of it is cultivated and some of the best 
wheat in the county is raised there, and 
the valley and surrounding foothills are 
now pretty well settled with an intelli¬ 
gent and industrious class of people. 

Coal, petroleum and bituminous de¬ 
posits have been discovered recently. 
The locality being in.the California oil 
belt it is believed that these industries 
will become very profitable as soon as 
the extensive deposits known to exist 
there can be properly worked. There 
are also numerous oil springs, where the 
oil flows over the surface in large quan¬ 
tities. As there is an abundance of 
wood and water and the country is easy 
of access all these natural deposits can 
be worked with very little expense. All 
that is required is a reasonable amount 
of capital. The town of Parkfield is 
situated in this valley and is one of the 
most picturesque little towns in the 
State. It is the trading post for the sur¬ 
rounding country for many miles 
around and a large amount of business 
is daily transacted there. The people 
of Parkfield are intelligent, enterprising, 
energetic, generous and proverbially 


connected with the growth, development 
and history of Monterey and San Benito 
Counties. He inherits all of his father’s 
noble traits of character and has been 
successful in every enterprise he has un¬ 
dertaken. One of the best evidences 
of his popularity is the fact that he was 
elected State Senator in 1888 on the 
Republican ticket from a Democratic 
district, Monterey and San Benito Coun¬ 
ties. He was one of the youngest sen¬ 
ators in that session of the legislature, 
but, notwithstanding his youth, he took a 
prominent part in all matters pertaining 
to the public welfare and earned the 
reputation of being one of the most in¬ 
fluential members. He was a hard 
worker and rendered valuable services 
for his district, which was duly appreci¬ 
ated, for, at the expiration of his term, 
i he was re-elected by a handsome ma¬ 
jority, although his opponent was one 
of the most prominent men in San Be¬ 
nito and Monterey Counties. Senator 
Flint has a bright future before him and 
is sure to be called upon at the expiration 
of his present term as State Senator 
to fill some mere important and honor¬ 
able office. 

He is a member of a number of frater¬ 
nal organizations, being a prominent 
Mason and Native Son, besides belong¬ 
ing to other organizations. 


hospitable. 


J-ton. Thos. Flint, di*. 

Hon. Thomas Flint, Jr., is probably 
one of the best known young men -in 
California, politically and socially. He 
was born in San Juan, Monterey County 
(now San Benito County), May 29, 

1858, where he still resides. He is a 
cultured and refined gentleman and 
highly educated, having graduated from 
Dartmouth College with the degrees of 
A. B. and A. M. He is extensively 
engaged in farming, stock-raising and 
fruit-culture and is the owner of the 
largest orchard in San Benito County. 
He is an active member of the State 
Board pf Trade and also of the Hol¬ 
lister Board of Trade and takes a lively 
interest in every movement tending 
toward the advancement and prosperity 
of the State. He is a descendant of one 
of the oldest and best families of the 
United States and belongs to the tenth 
generation of one of the first settlers of 
the country, the eldest son of each gen¬ 
eration receiving the name of Thomas. 
His father, Dr. Flint, is a prominent 
citizen of this State and is intimately 


Monterey County is what is consid¬ 
ered an exceptionally well-watered 
country here, though in Indiana or Illi¬ 
nois, or other Eastern States it would 
not be called so. 

In Monterey County many ranches 
or farms may be found with springs or 
small streams that furnish an abundance 
of water. 

Thirty to forty feet from the surface 
is the average depth at v hich water is 
found in Monterey County. 

Pumpkins weighing 250 lbs. are no 
uncommon thing in many portions of 
Monterey County. 

There are no better fruit and vege¬ 
table lands in the State thah in Monte¬ 
rey County. 

One dollar per foot is the average 
cost of digging wells in Monterey 
County. 

There are no swamps in the entire 
Salinas basin.. All the land is well 
drained. 

There are no better ranges in the 
world for stock than in Monterey 
County. 

In Monterey County water is found 
all the way from four to one hundred 
feet. 

Vegetables of all kinds thrive the 
year round in Monterey County. 

Monterey County is an ideal plaC 
for a home. 
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Our 5 u pervisors. 

If ERMAN SAMUELS, Chairman of 
If the Board of Supervisors of Monte- 
* rey County, is a prominent mer¬ 
chant of Salinas. He was born in 
Germany in 1833 and was educated 
in that country. In 1861 he came 
to California and went to Mari¬ 
posa County, where he engaged in the 
mercantile business, remaining there 
eight years. He came to Monterey 
County in 1870 and located in Salinas 
City, where he kept the American Ho¬ 
tel for one year and a half, after which 
he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Conklin in a gen¬ 
eral mercantile busi¬ 
ness, which he still 
continues. He was 
•elected County Su¬ 
pervisor in 1879 and 
/has been re-elected 
five times, being the 
present incumbent 
and Chairman of the 
Board. He was 
married in 1866 to 
Miss Ziegler of San 
Francisco. Mr. 

Samuels has been 
identified with the 
county’s interests for 
twenty - three years, 
is a representative 
citizen whose honor, 
honesty and integrity 
is unimpeachable and 
he is a faithful and 
an efficient officer. 

He is a prominent 
Mason and is Sec- 
retary of Salinas 
Lodge, No. 204, F. 
and A. M. 


He was elected supervisor from the 
fourth district of this county at the last 
general election, which office he now 
fills with great credit to himself and 
general satisfaction to his constituents. 
He is enterprising and progressive and 
takes an active interest in everything 
which tends to develop the resources of 
the county. Broad-minded and con¬ 
servative, gifted with good common 
sense and judgment, courteous and 
gentlemanlv to all and ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to the deserving 
needy, he stands to-dav one of the most 
popular young men in Monterey Countv,, 
and is destined to be called upon by 
the people to fill offices of greater honor 


favorably known not only in this county 
but in various other sections of the 
St^te. His father, John F. Romie. a 
native of Berlin, Germany, was person¬ 
ally acquainted with General Sutter, 
which fact influenced him to immigrate 
to California in 1841. He engiged in 
business in the cilv of Monterev in that 
year, which he continued with great 
success until the spring of 1848, when 
he moved to Placerville, where he con¬ 
tracted a sickness ftom the effects of 
which he died in 1850, aged about fiftv 
years. The mother, a most estimable 
lady, lived to the ripe old age of sev¬ 
enty-six and died in Monterey in 1888. 
The children of this familv are as fol- 


MONTEREY COUNTY’S SUPERVISORS. 
J. A. Trescony. C. T. Romie. H Samuels. J. T. Porter. 


Julius R. Titeseony. 

This popular young native son was 
born in Monterey on the 27th of Aug¬ 
ust^ 1857. After graduating from the 
public schools he entered St. Mary’s 
College, San Francisco, at the age of 
sixteen, graduating from that institution 
two years later. He then took a course 
in the Pacific Business College, after 
which he accepted a position as agent 
for the Santa Cruz Railroad, but at the 
urgent request of his father resigned to 
take charge of the latter’s ranches near 
Monterey and San Lucas, in which 
business he was very successful and be¬ 
came extremely popular with the 
people of Monterey County. Since 
the death of his father, who was 
an old and r espected citizen of the 
county, Mr. Trescony has come into 
the possession of a vast estate, consist¬ 
ing principally of valuable ranches. 

; is co-executor of his father’s will 
shows good judgment and business 
It in managing so large an estate. 


and trust than the one he now holds. 

Mr. Trescony believes in the sub-di¬ 
vision of the large ranches of the countv 
and intends in the near future to set an 
example, which, we hope, will be fol¬ 
lowed by others, by cutting up in small 
farms thousands of acres in the vicinity 
of San Lucas. He is an accomplished 
scholar and linguist, speaking fluently 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Por¬ 
tuguese, Swiss, and other dialects. He 
was married in San Francisco, October 
1 5 * *884, to Miss Kate Aguirre, an ac¬ 
complished young lady of culture and 
refinement. They reside on their 
ranch at San Lucas, where they take an 
active interest not only ’n all social af¬ 
fairs but in everything \^ch tends 
toward the improvement of the town. 
He is a prominent member of the N. S. 
G. W., and is Past President of San 
Lucas Parlor. 


C. T. l^omie. 

Charles T. Romie is a leading citizen 
of Monterey County and is well and 


T. J. Field. 

low: Ernest, a resident of San Fran¬ 
cisco and manager of the Espinosa es¬ 
tate; Paul T., the youngest son of the 
family, was born in Monterey and is a 
resident of Salinas; Louisa, an older 
member of the familv, died soon after 
their arrival in California; Mary C. is 
now Mrs. Jacks of Monterey, and 
Charles T., the subject of this sketch, 
has been a continuous resident and in¬ 
fluential citizen of this countv since 
boyhood. He is engaged extensively 
in stock-raising and owns one of the fin¬ 
est ranches in the county, near the town 
of Soledad. A large portion of this 
ranch is devoted to grain-raising and 
yields splendid crops every year. Mr. 
Romie is a man of sound judgment and 
has been very successful in his business. 
The best evidence of his popularity and 
the high esteem in which he is held is 
the fact that he is a member of the 
County Board of Supervisors from a 
Demociatic district, having been elected 
on the Republican ticket by a large 
majority. As a member of the legis¬ 


lative body of our county he gives gen¬ 
eral satisfaction and works faithfully for 
the best interests of his district. 

John T. .PoFt ev. 

John T. Porter is one of the best 
known men in Monterey County and is 
recognized as one of its most influential 
citizens. He resides in Pajaro Valley 
near the town of Watsonville and is a 
large stockholder and a director of the 
Pajaro Valley Bank, which is located in 
that town. He was born in the State 
of Massachusetts sixty-two yeais ago, 
but came to California when quite 
young and is one of the pioneers of 
Monterey County. He owns one of 
the richest and most 
productive faims in 
the county, besides 
owning valuable real 
estate in the town of 
Watsonville. Politi¬ 
cally he has allied 
himself with the Re¬ 
publican party and is 
one of its most influ¬ 
ential and prominent 
members. He at 
present fills the re¬ 
sponsible position of 
county supervisor, 
having been elected 
iii 1892 in a Demo¬ 
cratic district by a 
very large majority, 
which is the most 
convincing proof of 
h i s popularity at 
home, where he Us 
best known. This 
responsible office he 
fills with great credit 
to himself as well as 
giving satisfaction to 
his constituents. Mr. 
Porter is a big-hearted, generous and 
social gentleman, modest in his de¬ 
meanor but dignified in his bearing, a 
true type of a genuine Californian. He 
is a prominent Mason and is Treasurer 
of Watsonville Commandery Knights 
Templar. 


T. J. Field. 

T. J. Field is a resident of the city of 
Monterey and is one of its most promi¬ 
nent and progressive citizens. He was 
born in the State of Indiana in 1849, 
spent a portion of his boyhood days in 
Kentucky and went south in 1863, 
where he remained until 1874. He 
entered the employ of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway Company in 
1865 and has been connected with rail¬ 
roads in some capacity ever since. He 
came to California in 1875 an( l for a 
number ot years was conductor on the 
Southern Pacific. He is now, and has 
been for several years, managing the 
large estate of the Munras family, of 
which his wife is a member. In 1884 
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he was elected County Supervisor from 
Monterey, although at the time he was 
visiting relatives in the east, which is a 
conclusive proof of his popularity. So 
well and ably did he fill this position of 
honor and trust that he has been twice 
elected and is still a most influential 
member of the Board of Supervisors 
of Monterey County. 

He was married in 1882 to Miss 
Cutatina Dang^ada, a highly accom¬ 
plished ladv andjiaughter of Don Ra¬ 
phael Danglada, deceased, a native of 
Spain, but of French descent, who came 
to Monterey in 1849 and married Miss 
Maria Antonia Munras, the third 
daughter of Don Estevan Munras. 

The subject of this sketch resides 
with his family, consisting of his wife 
and two children, in the spacious adobe 
mansion formerly the residence of the 
Munras family and in which three gen¬ 
erations have been born. Mr. Field 
is a man of good, sound judgment, gen¬ 
erous and social. He is a true friend 
and of absolutely unimpeachable in¬ 
tegrity. 


product of Monterey County, potatoes, 
sugar, hay, butter, eggs, hides, hogs, 
cattle, horses, sheep, cheese and poul¬ 
try form a very important part of its in¬ 
dustrial features, bringing in a handsome 
revenue to those devoting their ener¬ 
gies thereto and showing the adaptabil- 
itv of our soil. 


The Rainfall. 

According to the record kept by Dr. 
E. K. Abbott, United States Signal Ser¬ 
vice Volunteer Observer, the rainfall at 
Salinas City, the county seat of Monte¬ 
rey County, for the twenty-two years up 
to and including January 16th is as 
follows: 


Gi*ain in Warehouses. 

On the first of December, 1893, there 
was in the various warehouses of the 
Salinas Valley an amount of grain as 
shown by the following table, the same 
being reckoned by tons:. 
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WAREHOUSE. 

Wh’t 

Br’ly 

Moss Landing.. 

985 

4716 

Oaetrpville . 

110 

565 

Moroj Cojo. 

Cooper .. 

93 

200 

1399 

1600 


95’, 

1717 

Salyinjas (City). 

.. . 

175 

914 

200 

3481 

Ohualar. 

1020 

717 

Ohualar . 

604 

1050 

Gonzales . .*. 

3006 

3711 



400 

fiolpdad . 

2140 

2207 

Metz .. 

3911 

2571 

TCinw Citv. 

8900 

301 

San Lucas. 

7311 

514 



117 

Bradley . 

4115 

12 

San Mi°riel. 

7340 

80 

P^n ]{(i|)1p9. 

8820 

125 

Paso Pobles A Ilian op . 

1000 


Weflsonia. 

490 

11 

Tern] . 

1593 

41 

Atascadero. 

542 

80 

Santa Margarita. 

557 

122 

Total. - . 

58834 

25737 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



Oct. 1st, 1893. 

•Tune 1st, 181)3. . . 

62293 

2330 

6692 

29220 

5153 

Me vch 1, 1893. 

18212 

Dei 1, 1892. 

13267 

26358 

Oci 1, 1892. 

June 1 1892,. 

19396 

10021 

28727 

9988 

March 1, 1892. 

15881 

14353 

Dec. 1, 1891 .. 

Oct. 1, 1891.. 

25382 

35477 

23823 

32318 

June 1, 1891. 

4411 

760 

Mai ch 2, 1891. 

15185 

5225 

Dec 1, 1890. 

24184 

9580 

Oct. 1 1890. 

35067 

16146 

.Tnnft 1, 1890 . 

8989 

' 6466 

March 1, 1890 . 

16840 

i18241 

Dec. 1, 1889 . 

28568 

;26669 

Oct 1 1889 . 

37068 

:30508 

June 1 1889. 

3064 

19427 

March 4,1889. 

8825 

» 23795 

Dec. 1, 1888. 

15126 

131850 
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Besides the amount of grain repre¬ 
sented as this season’s yield on hand a 
great deal was shipped to San Francisco 
and other points, as is the custom every 
year. Although grain is the principal 
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B.EJSITSO]'! <% FARLEY, 

I^eal Instate /^epts, 

INSURANCE AGENTS 


-*-A- 3 STID- 


Notaries ^ Public. 


IN ALL PORTIONS OF 


. MONTEREY COUNTY. 

GONZALES, MONTEEEY COUNTY, CAL. 


N.G. WYATT, 

Bool^apd Job printer, 


SALINAS CITY, CAL. 


Having lately added largely to my stock of type and presses, 
I am now fully prepared to execute the most 


Artistic Printing at 


SAIST FRANCISCO PRICES. 


ALL IKZIlNriDS CDF - 


There is an abundance of clay in 
Monterey County suitable for making 
brick. 

Twenty acres of land in the Salinas 
Valley will support an average family. 

There is absolutely no alkali in the 
vast confines of Monterey County. 

The cost of a trip from the States to 
Monterey County is about $75. 

In Monterey County 300 days of the 
365 are bright and clear. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING, 


-SUCH AS- 


BILtli HEADS, 

LiETTER HEADS, 

statements, 

BUSINESS CARDS, 

Preejmfng, life., 

PRINTED WITH NEATNESS AND DISPATCH. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


























































































































































